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From The Press. 
The Life of Charlotte Bronte. By Mrs. 

Gaskell. Two Vols. London: Smith 

and Elder. 

‘* Can any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth?’’? {In the year 1840, an out-of-the-way 
village, in the wilds of Yorkshire, by name 
Haworth, obtained some transient notoriety 
by the uncompromising resistance made by 
the vicar and his curate to the agitation 
egainst church rates. They preached and 
lectured against Disgent with so much energy 
that a local newspaper greatly marvelled 
that such displays of intellect should ema- 
mate from the village of Haworth, “situated 
among the bogs and mountains, and until 
very lately supposed to be in a state of semi- 
barbarism.’”’ A few years later, and this 
semi-barbarous village was to become for- 
ever memorable for the literary genius 
which shone forth from it, and for a social 
history unsurpassed for its sad, romantic 
interest. The quiet churchyard of Haworth 
{s now sanctified by associations which will 
make it hereafter.a place of pilgrimage. 

The story of the Bronte family transpired 
slowly. ‘In the first flush of the success of 
“Jane Eyre,” every one asked, ‘* Who is 
Currer Bell? ’? The wonder was not dimin- 
ished when it was found that there were 
also an Ellis and Acton Bell,—both exhibit- 
ing literary talent of a most striking and 
peculiar kind. It was long before the public 
could be persuaded that the three writers 
were sisters,—all young women, and brought 
up in the seclusion of an isolated Yorkshire 
parsonage. While the marvel was yet fresh, 
and by many still doubted, it became known 
that two of these sisters were hurried to the 
grave within a few months of each other. 
The most gifted yet remained, and in 
“Shirley”? and ‘ Villette’ gave new evi- 
dences of her brilliant power. A fortunate 
destiny seemed to await her. She married 
happily. She was still young; much was 
expected from the maturity of her genius; 
and never did funeral knell sweep more dis- 
mally over the mind of the literary world 
than when it was announced that she too 
had sunk to the grave. 
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The whole strange and pathetic story is 
faithfully told in Mrs. Gaskell’s memoir. 
Mrs. Gaskell was one of Charlotte Bronte’s 
few female friends; they were attached by 
many links of sympathy ; and it is evident 
from their writings that their minds were to 
some extent cast in the same mould. Mrs. 
Gaskell does her friend full justice. She 
does not attempt to criticize either her works 
or her character; but she warmly sympa» 
thizes with both, and she allows the facts of 
Miss Bronte’s brief career to speak for theme 
selves. 

In the peculiar surroundings of the Bronte 
family may be found an explanation of the 
peculiarities (in some respects masculine and 
savage) which appear not only in ‘*‘ Wuther, . 
ing Heights ’’ and ‘‘ The Tenant of Wildfells 
hall,” but also in §*Jane Eyre.”’ The 
sisters reflected in their writings the stern, 
rough aspects both of Nature and society 
which they witnessed, as Salvator Rosa 
painted the wild, grotesque scenes which . 
were most familiar to hiseye. The sisters 
were in & manner “ outlaws’’ from the: 
softer and more refined influences of modetm 
life; and hence the force with which they» 
were able to express the rude manners and- 
dark passions of the ‘ semi-barbarous.’’” 
country in which they were reared. This 
circumstance must never be lost sight of in; 
estimating the writings of Charlotte Bronte. 
Her mind was formed under the pressure of : 
masculine influences. 

The village of Haworth lies imbedded, in. 
the range of moors between Yorkshire and: 
Lancashire, on the old road between Keighley: 
and Colne. The vegetation is of thescantiest: 
character. The fences are all of stone. A: 
few stunted shrubs scarcely relieve the dull, 
gray aspect of the widely-spread country. 
‘¢All round the horizon there is the same.line 
of sinuous wave-like hills; the scoops into 
which they fall only revealing other hills. 
beyond, of similar color and shape, crowned 
with wild black moors.’’ 

In the midst of this solitude is the church 
of Haworth. The churchyard ielarge and 
crowded, the earth having risen, from cen- 
turies of interments, far above its, original 
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level. The parsonage faces the church, and 
the small front garden is closely surrounded 
with graves and tombstones. A low stone 
wall, fringed with bushes.of elder and lilac, 
alone separates the garden from the crowded 
graves. The parsonage-house is of gray 
stone, two storeys high, heavily roofed with 
flags. It isas rude in aspect as the sur- 
rounding scenery. It has no bay window, 
no rustic balconies or verandahs, no archi- 
tectural adornments of any sort; but it is 
kept scrupulously neat and clean, and while 
the sisters lived the flower-borders were most 
carefully tended. 

Some anecdotes are related to show the 
rudeness of the country. Thirty years ago, 
when Charlotte Bronte was a child, bull- 
baitings were the common amusement of the 
people. The old Norse character, with its 
mental instincts and contempt of danger, 
subsistsamong them. Suffering excites little 
sympathy, and lifeischeaply held. A squire 
of the neighborhood, when confined to his 
bed, and no longer able to witness his 
favorite sport of cock-fighting in the usual 
way, had the birds brought into his bedroom, 
and had mirrors so placed that he could see 


the game without moving. He died while 


witnessing his favorite enjoyment. A recent 
tourist, surveying a handsome antique man- 
sion in the hills belonging to a Yorkshire 
squire, proposed a nearer inspection of it. 
“ Yo’d better not,’’ said his guide. ‘ He’s 
let fly at some folks’ legs, and let shot lodge 
in em afore now, for going too near to his 
house.” 

A century ago Haworth was celebrated for 
the ministrations of the Rey. William Grim- 
shaw, the curate. He was a fervid disciple 
of Wesley and Whitefield, but does not seem, 
notwithstanding his personal holiness, to 
have reclaimed the people from their savage 
ways. In 1819, the patron of the living, 
the vicar of Bradford, conferred it on Mr. 
Redhead, the predecessor of Mr. Bronte. 
‘The parishioners viewed the nomination as 
an invasion of their rights. They assailed 
the new vicar, paraded a donkey round the 
aisles, set up a drunken sweep to preach 
against the minister, and at last made a 
desperate assualt on the parson and his 
supporters. Mr. Redhead was glad to 
escape from so lawlessa set. Mr. Bronte 
was appointed to succeed him ; and in Feb- 
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ruary, 1820, brought to Haworth parsonage 
his wife and six little children. 

He was a native of County Down, in 
Ireland, and was born in 1777. He is still 
living, his stalwart form, iron constitution, 
and advanced age, forming a remarkable 
contrast to the delicate organization and 
early death of all his children. A weaker 
frame, or finer mind, must long since haye 
sunk beneath the pressure of affliction which 
he has sustained. In early life he displayed 
an independent spirit, took charge of his 
own fortunes, and after having been fora 
time a private tutor, and filled some curacies, 
he was appointed to the living of Haworth. 

His wife was of a totally different charac- 
ter to himself. She was a gentle, loving, 
patient, cheerful creature, readily submit- 
ting herself to her stern husband’s sway, 
She bore him six children, Maria, Elizabeth, 
Charlotte, Patrick Branwell, Emily, and 
Anne. The whole six now repose with their 
mother in Haworth churchyard. 

Charlotte was born 21st April, 1816. Ter 
sister Maria, a delicate child, was some 
months older. The young family were early 
deprived of their mother’s care. She suf- 
fered from internal cancer soon after she 
arrived at Haworth, and died in September, 
1821, when Charlotte was little more than 
five years old. She was gentle and -uncom- 
plaining to the last. Her husband was sub- 
ject to fits of passion, which he took strange 
means to subdue. Once he seized a saw and 
sawed away at his chairs until spent with 
muscular exertion. Another time he poked 
his hearthrug into the fire that the stench 
might overcome him; and frequently he 
fired off his pistols in rapid succession from 
the back-door. ‘* How thankful ought I to 
be,”’ exclaimed the suffering wife, as she 
saw his convulsions of rage, ‘* that he has 
never spoken a harsh word to me.”’ 

Under the guardianship of their passionate 
father, with his strong mind and energetic 
nature, the children remained until they 
were sent to school. He had no liking for 
society; and lived apart from his neighbors. 
The children, therefore, had little intercourse 
with the outward world, and their solitary 
life stimulated the growth of their imagina- 
tive powers. 

The school-life of Charlotte and Maria is 


noticeable, as it was faithfully reflected in 
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the earlier chapters of ‘ Jane Eyre.” A 
school had been established at Cowan’s- 
bridge, Yorkshire, for the daughters of 
clergymen, by a wealthy clergyman, the 
Rey. W. ©. Wilson. To this school four of 
the little Brontes were sent—Maria, Char- 
lotte, Elizabeth, and Emily. The payment 
was £14 per annum only, the extra expenses 
being defrayed by subscriptions. One would 
imagine, from the description here given of 
the children’s fare, that the payment was 
more than sufficient to cover the cost of their 
education. There was oatmeal porridge for 
breakfast, ‘too often sent up, not merely 
burnt, but with offensive fragments of other 
substances discoverable in it.” Meat was 
allowed for dinner, but it was often tainted 
from neglect, and the house seemed to be 
pervaded morning, noon, and night by the 
odor of rancid fat that steamed out of the 
oven in which much of their food was pre- 
pared. The water was foul, the milk bilgy, 
and the cook filthy. She was not the only 
person to blame. The “ Miss Scatcherd’’ 
of ‘* Jane Eyre” is a faithful representation 
of one of the teachers, and poor Maria 
Bronte is represented by Helen Burns. One 
instance of the cruel treatment to which 
this poor girl was subjected will be suffi- 
cient : 


‘¢ The dormitory in which Maria slept was 
a long room, holding a row of narrow little 
beds on each side, occupied by the pupils; 
and at the end of this dormitory there was 
a small bedchamber opening out of it, ap- 
propriated to the use of Miss Scatcherd. 
Maria’s bed stood nearest to the door of this 
room. One morning, after she had become 
80 seriously unwell as to have had a blister 
applied to her side (the sore from which was 
not perfectly healed) , when the getting-up bell 
was heard, poor Maria nana out that she 
was so ill, so very ill, she wished she might 
stop in bed ; and some of the girls urged her 
to do so, and said they would explain it all 
to Miss Temple, the superintendent. But 
Miss Scatcherd was close at hand, and her 
anger would have to be faced before Miss 
Temple’s kind thoughtfulness could inter- 
fere ; 80 the sick child began to dress, shiver- 
ing with cold, as, without leaving her 
bed, she slowly put on her black worsted 
stockings over her thin white legs (my in- 
formant spoke as if she saw it yet, and her 
whole face flashed out undying indignation). 
Just then Miss Scatcherd. issued from her 
room, and, without asking for a word of ex- 
planation from the sick and frightened girl, 
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she took her by the arm, on the side to which 
the blister had been applied, and by one 
vigorous movement whirled her out into the 
middle of the floor, abusing her all the time 
for dirty and untidy habits. There she left 
her. My informant says Maria hardly spoke, 
except to beg some of the more indignant 
girls to be calm; but in slow treble 
movements, with many a pause, she went 
down-stairs at last—and was punished for 
being late.’’ 

The low fever spoken of in ‘* Jané Eyre” 
really broke out in this school in the spring 
of 1825. It tended to open the eyes of Mr. 
Wilson. The cook was discharged, and the 
dietary of the poor children improved ; but 
many of them, it is probable, carried in 
their wasted frames seeds of disease which 
hurried them to an untimely grave. Maria 
was taken from the school very ill about the 
time when the fever broke forth. Elizabeth 
also sickened. Consumption had made 
rapid progress before it was noticed. Maria 
died’ on the 6th of May, 1825; her sister 
Elizabeth died six weeks later, on the’l5th 
of June. One marvels to read ,that, not- 
withstanding these deaths, the other two 
sisters, Charlotte and Emily, were sent back 
to ‘school after the midsummer holidays. 
Fortunately the failure of their health was 
noticed before remedy was too late. They 
were removed from school in the autumn of 
1825, Charlotte being then nine years old. 

From this time th three girls, Charlotte, 
Emily, and Anne, remained at home. Their 
aunt, Miss Branwell, did wMat she could to 
instruct them, and they were fortunate in 
the attachment of ‘* Tabby,’’ an elderly ser- 
vant, thoroughly Yorkshire in dialect, ap- 
pearance, and character. Mr. Bronte was 
an ardent politician, and taught his children 
to take an interest in the events of the day. 
The three little girls were all remarkable for 
liveliness of fancy, and early amused them- 
selves with writing stories. By the time 
Charlotte was fourteen, she had composed 
no less than twenty-two volumes. The 
writing of these MSS. isso minute that it 
cannot be read without a magnifying glass. 
The girl was probably careful of her paper, 
and crowded her composition into as small 
a space as possible. 

In appearance, Charlotte, when in her 
fifteenth year, was ‘‘a, little, set, antiquated 
girl, very quiet in manners, and very quaint 
in dress.”” She described her own figure as 
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*stunted,’’ but as every part was justly 
proportioned, the word was scarcely applica- 
ble. Her eyes were quiet and intelligent, 
except when she was strongly moved, and 
then they glowed with spiritual fire. ‘I 
never saw the like in any other creature,’”’ 
says Mrs. Gaskell, and adds : 

‘¢ As for the rest of her features, they were 
plain, large, and ill set; but, unless you be- 
gan to catalogue them, you were hardly 
aware of the fact, for the eyes and power of 
the countenance over-balanced every physical 
defect ; the crooked mouth and the large 
nose were forgotten, and the whole face 
arrested the attention, and presently at- 
tracted all those whom she herself would 
have cared to attract. Her hands and feet 
were the smallest I ever saw; when one of 
the former was placed in mine, it was like 
the soft touch of a bird in the middle of my 
palm. The delicate long fingers had a 
peculiar fineness of sensation, which was one 
reason why all her handiwork, of whatever 
kind—writing, sewing, knitting — wag s0 
clear in its minuteness. She was remarka- 
bly neat in her whole personal attire; but 
she was dainty as to the fit of her shoes and 
gloves.’” 

In 1831 Charlotte went to school again to 
Miss Wooler, at Roe’s Head, and remained 
there for a year or two, Subsequently, in 
1835, she went to Miss Wooler as a teacher, 
but her health gave way, and she was com- 
pelled to return home. Her sisters seem 
to have benefited greatly by her instruction. 

At the close of the year 1836, both her 
brother Patrick*and herself seem to have 
seriously considered whether they might not 
succeed in literature. Charlotte wrote to 
Southey, with some specimens of her poeti- 
cal composition ; her brother did the same to 
Wordsworth. His letter shows great ability, 
but does not seem to have been answered. 
Southey replied to Miss Bronte in a letter 
full of excellent sense. He advised her to 
devote herself to her home duties in the first 
place, and to give attention to literature 
only as @ recreation. Charlotte followed 
this advice for a time, but ultimately the 
bent of her mind was too strong to be re- 
sisted. Her genius was too active to allow 
her to remain idle. She took a situation as 
@ governess, and entered one of those “ re- 
spectable ’’ families where the governess is 
almost certain to feel herself slighted : 

‘She said that none but those who had 
heen in the position of a governess could ever 
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realize the dark side of ‘ respectable’ hu- 
man nature; under no great temptation to 
crime, but daily giving way to selfishness 
and ill-temper, till its conduct towards those 
dependent on it sometimes amounts to a 
tyranny of which one would rather be the 
victim than the inflicter.”’ 


Her health failed her in thissituation, but 
she was not wholly discouraged. In 1841 
she took a second situation, but remained in 
it only a few months. She desired to qualify 
herself for a superior situation, and at length 
determined to enter a pensionnat at Brus- 
sels. She remained as pupil and teacher two 
years, and acquired the French language. 
Her sister Emily accompanied her part of 
the time. 

The sisters, at the commencement of 1844, 
decided on an attempt to establish a school. 
The effort was, however, unsuccessful. No 
pupils could be obtained, and the mind of 
Charlotte reverted more strongly than ever 
to literary hopes. She collected some poems 
by her two sisters and herself, and opened a 
correspondence with Messrs. Aylott and 
Jones for their issuein asmall volume. The 
publishers required thirty guineas for the 
expenses of the volume ; this sum was made 
up and sent, and a small volume of poems 
appeared, by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. 

We have a distinct recollection of this 
volume. It was marked by great originality. 
The poem which struck us most was one in 
which the ghost of a deserted girl appeared 
to her lover after his prosperous marriage. 
She had died by drowning ; and there was 
singular power in the description of her ap- 
pearance veiled in a rush of waters. The 
reviews of the day gave most praise to some 
verses by Ellis; but certainly the piece we 
have mentioned by Currer was by far the 
most powerful in the volume. It attracted 
little notice, and the sisters must have been 
disappointed by their venture. Still they 
were not discouraged. Charlotte, and Emily, 
and Anne, each resolved to send a novel to 
London. The productions of the two first, 
‘* Wuthering Heights ’’ and ‘* Agnes Grey,” 
were accepted. Charlotte’s production was 
less fortunate; it was called ‘* The Profes- 
sor,’’ and wo see is now announced for pub- 
lication. It was offered to many houses and 
rejected. She has said herself, ‘ Currer 
Bell’s book found acceptance nowhere, nor 
any acknowledgment of merit, eo that 











something like the chill of despair began to 
invade his heart.’’ Yet at this time she 
began ‘* Jane Eyre,’’ and wrote so rapidly 
that she threw herself into a fever which 
compelled her to. pause when she had carried 
her heroine to Thornfield. The story origin- 
ated, it is said, in a conversation which she 
had held with her sisters. She told them 
they were morally wrong in always making 
their heroines beautiful. They said it was 
impossible to make them interesting other- 
wise. She replied: ‘I will prove to you 
that you are wrong. I will show you a 
heroine as plain and as small as myself, who 
shall be as interesting as any of yours.” 
This was the key-note of the story. 

While working at it, ‘‘ The Professor ”’ 
had been sent to the house of Smith and 
Elder. It was courteously declined for 
reasons given, and Miss Bronte was encour- 
aged to finish ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ and send it to 
the same firm. It was dispatched on the 
2th of August, 1847, little more than a 
fortnight after ‘‘ The Professor ’’ had been 
declined. 

On the eve of her great success we pause 
for a moment to view her domestic position. 
It was gloomy enough. Her father was 
nearly blind by cataract, and had been com- 
pelled to submit to an operation for relief. 
Her sisters and herself had no other hope of 
achieving independence than by their literary 
labors, and they had yet received little en- 
couragement. The heaviest of their troubles 
has to be mentioned. 

Their brother Patrick was finely gifted. 
He had attained considerable skill as an artist, 
and a group by his hand of the sisters yet 
remains to attest his proficiency. It was 
first proposed that he should go to London 
and study as an artist, but funds were want- 
ing. He became a railway clerk, and after- 
wards a private tutor. His facile disposition 
rendered him peculiarly open to temptation ; 
the story of his degradation is that of many 
young men. Some retrieve their error, but 
his fall was irrecoverable. 

In the house, as we understand, where he 
resided as a tutor, the lady, a married woman 
of double his own age, made advances to him 
which he wanted strength to resist. When 
once ensnared, he became her unresisting 
captive. She was insensible to shame, and 
did wjth him as she pleased. His family 
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over him when he visited his home. He was 
restless and unhappy, but they had no sus 
picion of the truth until a letter came to 
him from the husband of his paramour, full 
of angry and bitter reproach, and forbidding 
him ever to enter the house again. The 
youth, ardently attached to the guilty woman, 
and overwhelmed with shame at the discovery, 
was almost frantit. He drank freely, and, 
when deprived of spirits, succeeded in pro- 
curing opium. Scarcely a rational being, he 
was jealously guarded by his father, for the 
family were not without apprehensions of a 
frightful catastrophe. At length onechance 
of redemption seemed to present itself to 
him. The husband he had injured died. 
His wife was left free. Young Bronte has- 
tened to see her, and to offer her his hand. 
A messenger from the woman met him on 
the way. The injured husband had left a 
considerable fortune to his wife, but depen- 
dent on the condition that she never saw 
Bronte more. Preferring money to the 
youth she had seduced, she forbade him her 
presence, and desired that they might never 
meet more. From this time he never held 
up hishead. At the time the little volume 
of poems was published by the sisters, June, 
1846, Charlotte wrote :”’ 

‘‘ Branwell declares that he neither can 
nor will do any thing for himself ; good situ- 
ations have been offered him, for which, by 
a fortnight’s work, he might have qualified 
himself ; but he will do nothing, excepi drink, 
and make us all wretched.” 


He lived in astate of frightful degradation 
and misery two years longer. 

The success of ‘‘ Jane Eyre ’’ came oppor- 
tunely to cheer the family. The publishers 
felt confident of its merit : 


‘¢When the manuscript of ‘ Jane Eyre’ 
had been received by the future publishers 
of that remarkable novel, it fell to theshare 
of a gentleman connected with the firm to. 
read it first. He was so powerfully struck 
by the character of the tale, that he reported 
his impression in very strong terms to Mr. 
Smith, who appears to have been much 
amused by the admiration excited. ‘You 
seem to have been so enchanted, that I do 
not know how to believe you,’ he laughingly 
said. But when a second reader, in the per- 
son of a clear-headed Scotchman, not given 
to enthusiasm, had taken the MS. home in 
the evening, and became so deeply interested 
in it as to sit up half the night to finish it 





wondered at the change which had come 





Mr. Smith’s curiosity was sufficiently excited 
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to prompt him to read it for himself; and, 

reat as were the praises which had been 
eon upon it, he found that they had 
not exceeded the truth.” 


Yet success was not immediate. The re- 
views spoke of the new novel doubtfully. 
But a few weeks after publication there was 
a run for the book, and its success was assured. 
Unfortunately, ‘‘ there is little record re- 
maining of the manner in which the first 
news of its wonderful success reached and 
affected the heart of the three sisters.’’ As 
Miss Bronte had constantly corresponded with 
Messrs. Smith as ‘‘ Currer Bell,’ under 
cover to Miss Bronte, they were ignorant of 
the real author. A rumor was circulated 
that all the novels of the sisters-were by one 
hand. Messrs. Smith wrote to state the re- 
port, and to say that it affected the character, 
not of the authors only, but of themselves. 
Charlotte and Anne, consequently, deter- 
mined to start for London. The date to 
which the following extract refers is June, 
1848 : 

*« About eight o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing they arrived at the Chapter Coffee-house, 
Paternoster-row—a strange place, but they 
did not know where else to go. They re- 
freshed themselves by washing, and had some 
breakfast. Then they sat still for a few 
minutes to consider what next should be done. 

* * * * * 

‘On reaching Mr. Smith’s, Charlotte put 
his own letter into his hands; the same letter 
which had excited so much disturbance at 
Haworth Parsonage only twenty-four hours 
before. ‘Where did you get this?’ said 
he—as if he could not believe that the two 
young ladies dressed in black, of slight figures 
and diminutive stature, looking pleased yet 


» agitated, could be the embodied Currer and 


Acton Bell, for whom Curiosity had been 
hunting so eagerly in vain. An explanation 
ensued, and Mr. Smith at once began ‘to form 

lans for their amusement and pleasure dur- 
ing their stay in London. He urged them 
to meet a few literary friends at his house ; 
and this wasa strong temptation to Charlotte, 
as amongst them were one or two of the 
writers whom she particularly wished to see ; 
but her resolution to remain unknown in- 
duced her firmly to put it aside. 

‘** The sisters were equally persevering in 
declining Mr. Smith’s invitations to stay at 
his house. They refused to leave their quar- 
ters, saying they were not prepared for a 
long stay.”’ 


They saw London in the height of the 
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fashionable season, went to the Opera, to the 
Royal Academy, and dined twice at Mr. 
Smith’s. On the following Tuesday they 
left for their Yorkshire home, thoroughly 
exhausted by their visit. 

Miss Bronte was now almost in the position 
of Byron. She woke up one morning, and 
found herself famous. But the discovery 
occasioned no change in her habits. What- 
ever exultation she experienced was chas- 
tened by the events that followed. ‘ Will 
fortune never come with both hands full?” 
How often in life has that question been 
asked by the sensitive when some fondly- 
cherished wish has been granted, but granted 
with accompanying circumstances which 
render it almost worthless! There is pro- 
found truth in the reflection of Rochefoucauld 
that though our fondest desires are some- 
times granted, they are never granted at the 
moment when their realization would give 
the highest pleasure. Charlotte Bronte had 
achieved literary fame. She was independ- 
ent. She had no cause to fear the future. 
Alas! the sunshine was but — 

‘* Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
Which, ere a man hath power to say—Behold ! 
The jaws of darkness doth devour it up.’’ 

A few months after the publication of 
“ Jane Eyre,’’ Miss Bronte wrote (July 28, 
1848); 


‘¢ Branwell is the same in conduct as ever. 
His constitution seems much shattered. 
Papa, and sometimes all of us, have sad 
nights with him. He sleeps most of the 
day, and consequently will lie awake at 
night. But has not every house its trial?”’ 

A month later and he was in his grave. 
We are told: 

‘¢When his fatal attack came on, his 
pockets were found filled with old letters 
from the woman to whom he was attached. 
He died! she lives still—in May-fair.’’ 

This trouble was quickly followed by one 
heavier to bear. Two months later Char- 
lotte wrote that Emily was very ill. With 
a peculiarity characteristic of the family, 
she would see no “poisoning doctor,” 
though her state was most alarming and her 
sufferings severe. Branwell had died Oct. 9, 
and on Dec. 21, Charlotte wrote : 


‘‘ There is no Emily in time or on earth 
now. Yesterday we put her poor, wasted, 


mortal frame quietly under the church nl 
ment. Weare very calm at present. Why 
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should we be otherwise? The anguish of 
seeing her suffer is over; the spectacle of 
the pains of death is gone by; the funeral 
day is past. We'feel she is at peace.” 

The two sisters alone remained, and it was 
in this time of her bereavement that Miss 
Bronte had to read the harshest criticisms 
ever published on her works. One reviewer, 
speculating on her personality, said: ‘‘ She 
must be one who, for some sufficient reason, 
has long forfeited the society of her sex.” 
Remarks of this kind, in spite of affliction, 
of pride, and of conscious goodness, forced 
tears from her eyes. 

Reviewers are really placed under a deeper 
responsibility than they are inclined to recog- 
nize. <A book is often a living subject. It 
is not merely a reflex of the author’s mind, 
it is the author in proprid persona. To 
stretch it on the rack, or to lay it out on a 
board as ‘a subject” in a dissecting-room, 
to probe its weak places, to exercise the 
knife on its excrescences, is exquisite torture 
to the author. When, tempted by the desire 
to pen a smart article, or to point a sentence, 
the critic ventures on censure or insinuation 
beyond what the book itself warrants, he 
does unquestionably abuse his power. When 
some cruel reviews of ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ ap- 
peared, what was the position of poor Jane 
Eyre herself? She was an inmate of Ha- 
worth Parsonage, made desolate by many 
deaths, mourning—the grief in both cases 
most bitter—overa brother steeped in degra- 
dation before he died, and over a sister cut 
off in the finest bloom of promise. She was 
tending an old stern father, she was watch- 
ing with fearful anxiety the only sister 
remaining of the fourshe had known. She 
was intent on the discharge of household 
duties, and in her literary character solely 
‘anxious to manifest truly the talent intrusted 
to her charge. What a reed was this, trem- 
bling in the wilderness, for the severity of 
criticism to strike and blast ! 

Her sister Anne soon sickened after the 
death of Emily. The year (1848) had not 
closed before her illnessassumed an alarming 
form. ‘The spring of the following year 
came, and Anne lingered on. In April she 
composed some verses, before she closed her 
desk forever. The two first may serve as a 
specimen : 

‘*T hoped that with the brave and strong 

My portioned task might lie; 
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To toil amid the busy throng, 

' With purpose pure and high. 

** But God has fixed another part, 

And He has fixed it well : 

I said so with my bleeding heart, 

When first the anguish fell.’’ 
In the hope that a change might be bene- 
ficial, Charlotte accompanied her sister to 
Scarborough.. Remedies then came too late, 
She walked out on the 27th of May, a Sun- 
day, and wished to go to church. On the 
28th she died, and Charlotte, save her aged 
father, was alone in the world. 
After the death of Anne in 1849, a period 
of repose was given to Miss Bronte. We do 
not propose to follow her literary life fur- 
ther. ‘‘Shirley’’ and “ Villette’ were 
successfully published; and the Times dis- 
tinguished itself by a slashing review of the 
former. Miss Bronte was more pained by 
some stinging comments on the latter novel 
from the pen of her friend, Miss Martineau. 
There is, we cannot disguise it, an acrimoni- 
ous jealousy in the literary character, the 
consequence perhaps of keen perception, 
which greatly detracts from the regard 
which it may claim on other accounts. 

The remainder of her domestic history may 
be soon told. Her father’s curate, Mr. 
Nicholls, who had known her “as a daugh- 
ter, a sister, a mistress, and a friend,’* had 
conceived the deepest attachment for her. 
He spoke at the close of 1852. Miss Bronte 
favored his suit, but her father was averse to 
it. Her resolution was instantly taken. 
She conformed to her father’s will, and Mr. 
Nicholls resigned the curacy of Haworth. A 
year later her father relented, and it seemed 
that Charlotte had the prospect of a happy 
married life before her. On the 29th of 
June, 1854, she became a bride. She was 
quietly wed in Haworth Church, and made 
a wedding tour with her husband to the 
lakes of Killarney. Early in the new year, 
1855, she caught cold, and sickened. We 
read : 

‘¢ Martha tenderly waited on her mistress, 
and from time to time tried to cheer her with 
the thought of the baby that was coming. 
‘I dare say I shall be glad some time,’ sho 
would say; ‘but I am so ill—so weary—’ 
Then she took to her hed, too weak to sit 
up.’ 

The progress of her fatal malady was 
rapid. On the Christmas-day of 1854 she 
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had made glad the hearts of the poor of her 
parish by her gifts and visits; and— 

«‘ About the third week in March there 
was a change; a low wandering delirium 

Wakening for an instant 
from this stupor of intelligence, she saw her 
husband’s woe-worn face, and caught the 
sound of some murmured words of prayer 
that God would spare her. ‘0,’ she whis- 
~~ forth, ‘Iam not going to die, am I? 

e will not separate us, we have been 80 
happy.’ ” 

She died on the 3lst of March; and her 
father and her husband were left together in 
the lonely parsonage-house. 

The memoir closes rapidly, as befits the 
end of sosadastory. There isa hint that 
the close vicinity of the crowded churchyard 
may have contributed to the untimely death 
of the sisters and their brother. A more 


dreary situation for a dwelling cannot be 
imagined ; yet Miss Bronte never for a mo- 
ment seems to have thought of quitting it. 
The parsonage was her home ; and she seems 
to have been too heedless of the world be- 
yond. It is said that from an early age—as 
if the shadows of the future overhung her 


—she never knew what hope was. 

A hectic flush pervaded the family ; and 
unfortunately it was strengthened by their 
mode of life. It is perceptible in all Miss 
Bronte’s writings. We never thought them 
healthy reading. They want a wider range 
of view and thought than Haworth Parson- 
age could give. In aneloquent passage Mrs. 
Gaskell excuses the peculiarities which have 
been most censured in Charlotte Bronte’s 
novels : 

“IT do not deny for myself the existence of 
eoarseness here and there in her works, other- 
wise so entirely noble. I only ask those 
who read them to consider her life—which 
has been openly laid bare before them—and 
to say how it could be otherwise. She saw 
few men; and among these few were one or 
two with whom she had been acquainted 
since early girlhood—who had shown her 
much friendliness and kindness—through 
whose family she had received many pleas- 
ures—for whose intellect she had a great 
respect—but who talked before her, if not to 
her, with as little reticence as Rochester 
talked to Jane Eyre. Take this in connec- 
tion with her poor brother’s sad life, and the 
outspoken people among whom she lived— 
remember her strong feeling of the duty of 
representing life as it really is, not as it 
ought to be—and then do her justice for all 
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that she was, and all that she would have 
been (had God spared her), rather than cen- 
sure her because circumstances forced her to 
touch pitch, as it were, and by it her hand 
was for a moment defiled. It was but skin 
deep. rey change in her life was F poe 
ing her ; it hardly could raise her. Again I 
ery, ‘ If she had but lived !’”’ 

We do not think that either mind or char 
acter required ‘‘ purifying.”” Her intellect 
wanted only more expansive exercise, and 
more communion with society. Like her 
biographer, we refrain from criticizing her 
works. Indeed, their interest fades before 
the infinitely stronger interest of her strange 
and pathetic story. 





From The Spectaton 

Tue natural life of Charlotte Bronte was 
as uneventful as that of any young lady 
whose sole mission upon earth has been to 
‘suckle fools and chronicle small beer.” 
She was born in 1816, the third daughter 
and child of a clergyman holding a smalt 
living on the moors that divide Lancashire 
from the West Riding of Yorkshire. Her 
mother died when Charlotte was a child, and 
her. two elder sisters before she was nine 
years old; leaving her to be a kind of 
mother and sister in one to two younger 
sisters and a brother. With the exception 
of a short period spent when she was aboud 
eight years old at that clerical school which 
the readers of Jane Eyre are not likely to 
forget, and a subsequent residence of greater 
length at the close of her girlhood ina schoo} 
kept by a Miss Wooler not far from her home, 
Charlotte grew up with very little direct 
training or instruction of any kind. But 
the father would talk to his children about 
all subjects in which he was interested; the 
household work trained the girls to industry; 
and they seem to have had plenty of excellent 
books at their command. The father’s no« 
tions were eccentric ; and he probably injured 
his children, who seem to have been origin 
ally delicate, by a Spartan system of abstir 
nence, with the view of-making them hardy» 
Still, from him, so far as we can judge, came 
both the character and genius that dis» 
tinguished all three of his daughters who 
grew to be women, and Charlotte especially. 
Certainly, young ladies can seldom - have 
owed less to the general influence of society, 
of other girls, of intercourse of any sort with 
human beings out of their own narrow family 
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circle, than these little Brontes seem to have 
owed. Almost. the only event that made 
apparently a lasting impression on Charlotte’s 
mind during her early years, was the death 
by rapid consumption of her two elder sisters, 
who sickened at the clerical school described 
in Jane Eyre. Besides this dark experience, 
Charlotte seems to have had no influences 
from the world outside the parsonage at 
Haworth, except what came to her from her 
father’s talk about politics, and what she 
read with strange eagerness for a girl in the 
newspapers that came in her way. This was 
about the time of the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and the Duke of Wellington became 
her hero; a childish fancy that she has em- 
balmed in Shirley. But though the little 
Brontes had no society, and no regular teach- 
ing, they were companions for one another ; 
their time was always employed; and they 
seem all four of them to have displayed in 


childhood a remarkable degree of imagination | P 


in inventing plays—a remarkable fertility of 
what Charlotte calls ‘‘ making out.’? All 
children have this perhaps to some extent, 
but it early amounted to genius with these 
four; and Charlotte at least, before she was 
sixteen, had written tales and sketches enough 
to fill a great number of volumes; of which 
Mrs. Gaskell gives a short specimen, that is 
surprisingly free from fault, and vivid in its 
presentative power for the production of a 
girlof thatage. It was afterall this literary 
activity that Charlotte went to school for the 
second time in her life; and her first appear- 
ance there is thus described by one of her 
very few intimate friends. 


‘«T first saw her coming out of a covered 
cart in very old-fashioned clothes, and looking 
very cold and miserable. She was coming to 
school at Miss Wooler’s. When she appeared 
in the school-room, her dress was p> . 
but just as old. She looked a little old 
woman, 80 short-sighted that she always ap- 
ga to be seeking something, and Moving 

er head from side to side to catch a sight 
of it. She was very shy and nervous, and 
spoke with a strong Irish accent. Whena 
book was given her, she dropped her head 
over it till her nose nearly touched it; and 
when she was told to hold her head up, up 
went the book after it, still close to her nose ; 
80 that it was not possible to help laughing.” 


And after stating that ‘we thought her 
very ignorant, for she had not learnt gram- 
mar at all, and very little geography,” the 
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writer of the letter which contains the de- 
scription goes on to say : 

‘She would confound us by knowing 
things that were out of our range altogether. 
She was acquainted with most of the short 

ieces of poetry that we had to learn by 

eart ; would tell us the authors, the poems 
they were taken from, and sometimes repeat 
a pa e or two, and tell usthe plot. She had 
a habit of writing in italics (printing char- 
acters), and said she had learnt it by writing 
in their magazine. They brought out a 
‘magazine’ once a month, and wished it to 
look as like print as possible. She told usa 
tale out of it. No one wrote in it, and no 
one read it, but herself, her brother, and 
two sisters. She promised to show me some 
of these magazines, but retracted it after- 
wards, and would never be persuaded to do 
so. In our play-hours she sat or stood still 
with a book, if possible. Some of us once 
urged her to be on our side in a game at ball, 
She said she had never played, and could not 
lay. We made her try, but soon found 
that she could not see the ball, so we put her 
out. She took all our proceedings with pli- 
able indifference, and always seemed to need 
a previous resolution to say ‘No,’ to an 
thing. She used to go and stand under the 
trees in the play-ground, and say it was 
pleasanter. She endeavored to explain this, 

ointing out the shadows, the peeps of sky, 
Ke. e understood but little of it. She 


said that at Cowan Bridge she used to stand 
in the burn on a stone, to watch the water 
flow by. I told her she should have gone 
fishing ; she said she never wanted. She 
always showed physical feebleness in every- 


thing. She ate no animal food at school, 
It was about this time I told her she was ve 
ugly. Some years afterwards, I told her 
thought I had been very impertinent. She 
replied, ‘You did me a great deal of good, 
Polly ; so don’t repent of it.’ She used to 
draw much better, and more quickly, than 
any thing we had seen before, and knew much 
about celebrated. pictures and painters. 
Whenever an opportunity offered of examin- 
ing a picture or cut of any kind, she went 
over it piecemeal, with her eyes close to the 
aper, looking so long that we used to ask 
er ‘ What she saw in it?’ She could al- 
ways see plenty, and explained it very well. 
She made poetry and drawing at least exceed- 
ingly interesting to me; and then I got the 
habit, which I have yet, of referring mentally 
to her opinion on all matters of that kind.” 


Some influence may have come upon. the 
Bronte girls from the, rugged uncivilized 
character of the majority of the people in 
their father’s parish ; a plainness of speech 
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and a fearlessness of thought which startled 
the readers of their novels. That Charlotte 
Bronte carefully treasured up the realities 
of character and incident that were around 
her, or of which she heard, and made abun- 
dant use of them in constructing her fictions, 
will appear plain to every reader of her life. 
But on the whole, the negative rather than 
the positive influence of their circumstances 
must be looked to. The sisters became what 
they did because circumstances had not been 
able to neutralize their strong characters ; 
they were not made by circumstances some- 
thing different from their own natures. The 
life that we have indicated could only leave 
character to grow as it would ; there was no 
check, no force upon the natural develop- 
ment up to the time when Charlotte Bronte 
left school finally, a singularly plain and ap- 
parently not at all an accomplished person, 
as that phrase is generally understood. 

Her life continued to the last as devoid of 
outward excitement and adventure as her 
girlhood. She became a governess, not from 
absolute necessity, but from a desire to save 
her father’s resources, which were not large, 
and to enable him to devote the more to the 
starting of his son on some career. Visions 
of the three sisters keeping school together 
for some time flattered their hopes; and it 
was with the object of thoroughly preparing 
for this enterprise that Charlotte resided for 
some timeina school at Brussels, and gained 
that experience which she has expended on 
Villette. Literature, too, was always looked 
forward to by the three sisters. But the 
school visions could not be realized; and it 
was not till 1846 that a small volume of 
poems published by the three, but at their 
own expense, which of course was never 
covered by the sale. Some little time after, 
Charlotte Bronte offered a novel called 
‘The Professor ’’ for publication, without 
success; but in October, 1847, Messrs. Smith 
and Elder had accepted the manuscript.of 
Jane Eyre; and within two months the 
whole country made a household word of the 
name of ‘*Currer Bell,’’ the pseudonyme 
under which Charlotte had previously veiled 
her personality, along with the two sisters 
who wrote as ‘‘ Ellisand Acton Bell.” In 
1854 Charlotte Bronte was married to her 
father’s curate, Mr. Nicholls ; and she died 
in the following March. In the years inter- 
vening between the publication of Jane Eyre 
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and her death, she published two othor 
novels, Shirley and Villette. 

Besides the actual poverty of incident that 
characterizes this life, the materials for 
largely illustrating it, such as it was, even 
in its later period, and still more in its 
growing time, are wanting. Very little 
correspondence can have passed between tho 
Misses Bronte and other people, and of that 
little, less has been preserved. Their father, 
who has survived them, is very old and 
infirm, and little more than vague general 
recollections seem to have been obtained from 
him. Charlotte does not appear to have 
been communicative about herself and her 
proceedings while she lived, and she lived.in 
such retirement and isolation that no one 
now seems able to describe minutely what 
she left unrecorded. Yet in spite of these 
disadvantages, it is impossible to read 
through Mrs. Gaskell’s two volumes without 
a strong conviction that Charlotte Bronte 
was @ woman as extraordinary by her char- 
acter as by her genius. She possessed ina 
remarkable degree, not only the poetical 
imagination shown in her works, but an 
unconquerable will, and a sense of duty to 
which every thing in her life was subordi- 
nated. It is impossible for us to convey by 
one or two extracts the impression made 
upon us by this record. We can only 
express it by saying, that from the close of 
her girlhood to her death her existence 
seems to have been a martyrdom. Before 
she was nineteen, her constitution, always 
delicate, and early undermined by hard dis- 
cipline, had given way. With perfect repose 
and easy circutmstances, with people to look 
after her and watch her, she might probably 
have passed through existence without more 
pain than falls to the lot of many women. 
But she had, or fancied she had, a great 
duty to discharge ; and she chose to go out 
as a governess, for which she was utterly 
unfitted by training and temperament. One 
way and another, she gave mind and body 
no rest ; spent herself lavishly for others— 
lavishly and even wastefully. The result 
was, a confirmed state of suffering and ill- 
health, terribly aggravated by certain do- 
mestic circumstances, over which Mrs. 
Gaskell throws no veil, ruthlessly exposing 
them in her anxiety for the character of her 
heroine. Finally, just as her triumphs as 
authoress seemed to promise wealth and 
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genial activity, she was bowed to the earth 
by the loss, one after the other, of her two 
beloved sisters; and she seems never after 
this to have enjoyed a day’s real health. 
The profound pathos, the tragic interest of 
this book, lies in the exhibition of the terri- 
ble struggle that life was to a woman en- 
dowed with Charlotte Bronte’s conscientious- 
ness, affection for her family, and literary 
ambitions, and continually curbed and 
thrown back by physical wretchedness. Its 
moral is, the unconquerable strength of 
genius and goodness. Many are the touch- 
ing passages in literary biography, but per- 
haps few chapters of history are more 
pathetic than those which record faithfully 
the struggles of genius for recognition and 
for bread. Among them Miss Bronte’s Life 
will henceforth take a first place, were it 
only:to be regarded as the history of the 
training and development of the authoress 
of Jane Eyre and Villette. But we are not 
in the least exaggerating our own impres- 
sions when we say that the career of the 
authoress becomes subordinate in interest to 
that of the woman; and this, though a 
career more devoid of adventure or of social 
excitement can hardly be imagined. The 
fact is, that, as Mrs. Gaskell tells the story, 
even her triumphs as a novelist interest us 
principally as at once the highest exhibition 
and a long-wished for reward of her heroic 
patience and energy ; and the passion, elo- 
quence, force, genius, that live in the im- 
aginary scenes of Jane Eyre, are lost in the 
stern self-control and amazing vitality that 
could bid them blossom out of the hard 
realities of the life of Charlotte Bronte. 
And even this gives by no means a complete 
view of the character presented to us in 
these volumes. For Charlotte Bronte was 
not only an authoress struggling with un- 
usual difficulties by the help of unusual 
genius and force of character; she was the 
daughter of an aged and often helpless 
father, the sister of a sickly and unfortunate 
family, and the characteristic that would 
most surprise those who have only half- 
studied her fictitious characters was her 
devotion to the duties imposed by these rela- 
tions. Her affections, indeed, as they seem 
to have been nearly concentrated on her own 
family, were proportionately deep and 
strong; and throughout these volumes we 
have the daily life of a woman who by her 
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genius would be thought allied to George 
Sand, performing with a Cinderella-like 
assiduity all those humble domestic duties 
which the perfectly stupid daughters of most 
middle-class families, and certainly of most 
country parsons, would think themselves 
terribly disgraced by being called on to dis- 
charge. And in this respect, as in most 
other points, her two sisters resemble her, 
though with sufficiently marked character- 
istics of their own. Those who can be 
powerfully interested by character develop- 
ing itself without striking outward incident 
—who can follow the drama of the inner 
life in a lonely parsonage, where three 
eccentric girls, and an eccentric father, with 
an equally eccentric old Yorkshire servant, 
for the most part lead an existence of which 
one day is precisely in its outward aspect 
like every other—will find in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
account of Charlotte Bronte and her family 
one of the profoundest tragedies of modern 
life, if tragedy be, as we believe it to be, the 
contest of humanity with inexorable fate— 
the anguish and the strife through which 
the spirit nerves itself for a grander sphere 
—the martyr’s pang, and the saint’s victory. 

To show of what mettle one of the sisters 
was, as well as to quote an anecdote striking 
enough in itself, and interesting for its bear- 
ing on one of Charlotte Bronte’s works, we 
select the following passage : 


‘‘ The feeling, which in Charlotte partook 
of something of the nature of an affection, 
was with Emily more of a passion. Some 
one speaking of her to me, ina careless kind 
of strength of expression, said, ‘She never 
showed regard to any human creature; all 
her love was reserved for animals.’ The 
helplessness of an animal was its passport to 
Charlotte’s heart ; the fierce, wild intracta- 
bility of its nature was what often recom- 
mended it to Emily. Speaking of her dead 
sister, the former told me that from her 
many traits in Shirley’s character were 
taken: her way of ~~ on the rug read- 
ing, with her arm round her rough bulldog’s 
neck ; her calling to a strange dog, running 
past, with hanging head and lolling tongue, 
to give ita merciful draught of water, its 
maddened snap at her, her nobly stern pres- 
ence of mind, going right into the kitchen, 
and taking up one of Tabby’s red-hot 
Italian irons to sear the bitten place, and 
telling no one till the danger was well nigh 
over, for fear of the terrors that might beset 
their weaker minds. All this, looked upon 
as a well-invented fiction in ‘ Shirley,’ was 
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written down by Charlotte with streaming 
eyes; it was the literal true account of what 
Emily had done. The same tawny bulldog, 
(with his ‘ strangled whistle’) called Tartar 
in ‘ Shirley,’ was Keeper in Haworth par- 
sonage; a gift to Emily. With the gift 
came a warning. Keeper was faithful to 
the depths of his natare as long as he was 
with friends; but he who struck him with 
a stick or whip roused the relentless nature 
of the brute, who flew at his throat forth- 
with, and held him there till one or the 
other was at the point of death. Now 
Keeper’s household fault was this. He 
loved to steal up-stairs and stretch his square 
tawny limbs on the comfortable beds, 
covered over with delicate white counter- 
panes. But the cleanliness of the parson- 
age arrangements was perfect; and this 
habit of Keeper’s was so objectionable, that 
Emily, in reply to Tabby’s remonstrances, 
declared that, if he was found again trans- 
gressing, she herself, in defiance of warnin 
and his well-known ferocity of nature, woul 
beat him so severely that he would never 
offend again. In the gathering dusk of an 
autumn evening, Tabby came, half triumph- 
antly, half tremblingly, but in great wrath, 
to tell Emily that Keeper was lying on the 
best bed, in drowsy voluptuousness. Char- 
lotte saw Emily’s whitening face and set 
mouth, but dared not speak to interfere ; no 
one dared when Emily’s eyes glowed in that 
manner out of the paleness of her face, and 
when her lips were so compressed into stone. 
She went up-stairs, and Tabby and Charlotte 
stood in the gloomy passage below, full of 
the dark shadows of coming night. Down 
stairs came Emily, dragging after her the 
unwilling Keeper, his hin “lege set in a 
heavy attitude of resistance, held by the 
‘scuft of his neck,’ but growling low and 
savagely all the time. The watchers would 
fain have spoken, but durst not, for fear of 
taking off. Emily's attention, and causing 
her to avert her head for a moment from 
the enraged brute. She let him go, planted 
ina dark corner at the bottom of the stairs ; 
no time was there to fetch stick or rod, for 
fear of the strangling clutch at her throat— 
her bare clenched fist struck against his red 
fierce eyes before he had time to make his 
spring, and, in the language of the turf, 
she ‘ punished him ’ till his eyes were swelled 
up, and the half-blind stupified beast was led 
to his accustomed lair, to have his swelled 
head fomented and cared for by the very 
Emily herself. The generous dog owed her 
no grudge ; he'loved her dearly ever after ; 
he walked first among the mourners to her 
funeral ; he slept moaning for nights at the 
door of her empty room, and never, so to 
speak, rejoiced, dog fashion, after her 
death.” 





From The Atheneum. 

Tue story of a woman’s life unfolded in 
this book is calculated to make the old feel 
young and the young old. Persons who 
have been conversant with society,.and man- 
ners as they existed in the remote corners of 
England within the century will feel them- 
selves strangely recalled to the narrow 
homes, the grim prejudices, the few pleas- 
ures and privileges belonging to a period of 
heavy taxation, costly literature, and lim- 
ited intercourse, by the picture of a provin- 
cial parsonage and its inmates here set before 
them. Some of those, on the other hand, 
who are bursting into life, and brimming 
with creative power, may feel palsied (as it 
were by some cold prophecy) while they fol- 
low the record of a career of self-denial and 
struggle, sustained to the last with courage, 
principle, and genius, but without hope. 
Nevertheless, a true tale of what may be 
achieved in spite of disabilities, be the facts 
ever so cheerless, let the pilgrim’s lot have 
been cast on ever so rugged a road, let his 
cup have been ever so full of the waters of 
bitterness, can hardly be followed to its close 
without some strength being gained for the 
reader. By all, this book will be read with 
interest. As a work of Art, we do not 
recollect a life of a woman by a woman s0 
well executed. The materials were not 
large, and the difficulties of selection were 
obvious. There may have been reasons why 
the publication of this biography should not 
have been postponed, but these reasons sub- 
ject surviving relatives of the deceased to 
close description and free comment ; since to 
write the life of a woman and to omit a clear 
development of the -circumstances which 
formed her character and -influenced her 
hopes is impossible. 

Mrs, Gaskell is happy in describing the 
wild place, and rough, ‘primitive state of 
society, in which the subject of her biogra- 
phy was cradled. Haworth is distant about 
four miles from Keighley, on the Leeds and 
Bradford Railway.. 

‘‘What with villas, great worsted fac- 
tories, rows of workmen’s houses, with here 
and there an old-fashioned farm-house and 
outbuildings, it can hardly be called ‘ coun- 
try’ any part of the way. For two miles 
the road passes over, tolerably level ground, 
distant hills on the left, a‘ beck’ flowing 
through meadows on the right, and furnish- 
ing water-power, at certain points, to the fac- 
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tories built on its banks. The air isdim and 
lightless with the smoke from all these hab- 
itations and places of business. The soil in 
the valley (or ‘ bottom,’ to use the local 
term) is rich; but, as the road begins to 
ascend, the vegetation becomes poorer; it 
does not flourish, it merely exists; and, in- 
stead of trees, there are only bushes: and 
shrubs about the dwellings. Stone dykes 
are everywhere used in place of hedges; and 
what crops there are, on the patches of 
arable land, consist of pale, hungry-looking, 
gray-green oats. Right before the traveller 
on this road rises Haworth village; he can 
see it for two miles before he arrives, for it is 
situated on the side of a pretty steep hill, 
with a background of dun and purple moors, 
rising and sweeping away yet higher than 
the church, which is built at the very sum- 
mit of the long narrow street. All round 
the horizon there is this same line of sinuous 
wavelike hills; the scoops into which they 
fall only revealing other hills beyond, of 
similar color and shape, crowned with wild, 
bleak moors. *. * Forashort distance the 
road appears to turn away from Haworth, as 
it winds round the base of the shoulder of a 
hill; but then it crosses a bridge over the 
‘beck,’ and thé ascent through the village 
begins. The flag-stones with which it is 
paved are placed end-ways, in order to give 
a better hold to the horses’ feet; and, even 
with this help, they seem to be in constant 
danger of slipping backwards. The old 
stone houses are high compared to the width 
of the street, which makes an abrupt turn 
before reaching the more level ground at the 
head of the village, so that the steep aspect 
of the place, in one part, is almost like that 
ofa wall. But this surmounted, the church 
lies a little off the main road on the left; a 
hundred yards, or so, and the’ driver relaxes 
his care, and the horse breathes more easily, 
as they pass into the quiet little by-street 
thatleads toHaworth Parsonage. * * The 
parsonage stands at right angles to the road, 
facing Tews upon the church; so that, in 
fact, parsonage, church, and belfried school- 
house, form three sides of an irregular ob- 
long, of which the fourth is open to fields 
and moors that lie beyond.” ‘The area of 
this oblong is filled up by a crowded church- 
yard, and a small garden or court in front 
of the clergyman’s house. «As the entrance 
to this from the road is at the side, the path 
goes round the corner into the little plot of 
ground. Underneath the windows is a nar- 
row flower-border, carefully tended in days 
of yore, although only the most hardy plants 
could be made to grow there.* Within the 


stone wall, which keeps out the surrounding 
churchyard, are bushes of elder and lilac, 
the rest of the ground is occupied by a 


square grass plot and a gravel walk. The 
house is of gray stone, two stories high, 
heavily roofed with flags, in order to resist 
the winds that might strip off a lighter cov- 
ering. * * The little church lies, as I 
mentioned, above most of the houses in the 
village ; and the graveyard rises above the 
church, and is terribly full of upright tomb- 
stones.” 


When the Bronte family had settled itself 
in this forbidding spot, upwards of forty 
years since, the district was less thinly peo- 
pled and the roads worse than they are now. 
What manner of humor was possessed by 
the parishoners may be gathered from a 
small piece of Church history, indicated to 
Mrs. Gaskell by the late Dr. Scoresby, who 
for a considerable period was Vicar of Brad- 
ford. This was ‘‘ the riot which had taken 
place at Haworth on the presentation of the 
living to Mr. Redhead, Mr. Bronte’s prede- 
cessor,”? “" 


‘¢ The previous incumbent, next but one 
in succession to Mr. Grimshaw, had been a 
Mr. Charnock. He had a long illness which 
rendered him unable to discharge his duties 
without assistance, and Mr. Redhead came 
to help him. As long as Mr. Charnock 
lived, his curate gave the people much satis- 
faction, and was highly regarded by them. 
But the case was entirely altered when, at 
Mr. Charnock’s death in 1819, they con- 
ceived that the trustees had been unjustly 
deprived of their rights by the Vicar of 
Bradford, who appointed Mr. Redhead as 
perpetual curate. The first Sunday he offi- 
ciated, Haworth church was filled even to 
the aisles,—most of the people wearing the 
wooden clogs of the district. But while 
Mr. Redhead was reading the second lesson, 
the whole congregation, as by one impulse, 
began to leave the church, making all the 
noise they could with clatterin and clump- 
ing of clogs, till, at length, Mr. Redhead 
| the clerk were the only two left to con- 
tinue the service. This was bad enough; 
but thenext Sunday the proceedings were far 
worse. Then, as before, the church was well 
filled, but the aisles were left clear; not a 
creature, not an obstacle was in the way.. 
The reason for this was made evident about 
the same time in the reading of the service 
as the disturbances had begun the previous 
week. : A man rode into the church upon an 
ass, with his face turned towards the tail, 
and as many old hats piled on his head as 
he could possibly earry.:: He began urging 
his beast round the aisles, and the screams, 





and cries, and ee of the congregation 
entirely drowned all sound of Mr. Redhead’s 
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voice; and, I believe, he was obliged to 
desist. Hitherto they had not proceeded to 
any thing like personal violence, but on the 
third Sunday they must have been greatly 
irritated at seeing Mr. Redhead, determined 
to brave their will, ride up the village street, 
accompanied by several gentlemen from 
Bradford. They put up their horses at the 
Black Bull—the little inn close upon the 
churchyard, for the convenience of arvills 
[funeral feasts] as well as for other purposes 
—and went into church. On this the people 
followed, with a chimney-sweeper, whom 
they had employed to clean the chimneys of 
some out-buildings belonging to the church 
that very morning, and afterwards plied 
with drink till he was in a state of solemn 
intoxication. They placed him right before 
the reading-desk, where his blackened face 
nodded a drunken, stupid assent to all that 
Mr. Redhead said. At last, either prompted 
by some mischief-maker, or from some tipsy 
impulse, he clambered up the pulpit stairs, 
and attempted to embrace Mr. Redhead. 
Then the profane fun grew fast and furious. 
They pushed the soot-covered chimney- 
sweeper against Mr. Redhead, as he tried to 
escape. ‘They threw both him and his tor- 
mentor down on the ground in the church- 
yard where the soot-bag had been emptied, 
and though, at last, Mr. Redhead escaped 
into the Black Bull, the doors of which were 
immediately barred, the people raged with- 
out, threatening to stone him and his friends. 
One of my informants. is an old man, who 
was the landlord of the Black Bull at the 
time, and he stands to it that such was the 
temper of the irritated mob, that Mr. Red- 
head was in real danger of his life. This 
man, however, planned an escape for his 
unpopular inmates. The Black Bull is 
near the top of the long, steep Haworth 


street, and at the bottom, close by the|’ 


bridge, on the road to Keighley, isa turn- 
pike. Giving directions to his hunted guests 
to steal out at the back door (through which, 
probably, many a ne’er-do-weel has escaped 
from good Mr. Grimshaw’s horsewhip), the 
landlord and some of the stable-boys rode 
the horses belonging to the party from Brad- 
ford backwards and forwards before his front 
door, among the fiercely-expectant crowd. 
Through some opening between the houses, 
those on the horses saw Mr. Redhead and his 
friends creeping along behind the street; 
and then, striking spurs, they dashed 
quickly down to the turnpike ; the obnox- 
ious oper and his friends mounted in 
haste, and had sped some distance before the 
people found out that their prey had escaped, 
and came running to the closed turnpike 
gate. This was Mr. Redhead’s last appear- 
ance at Haworth for many years. Long 





afterwards, he came to preach, and in his 
sermon to a large and attentive cong 
tion, he good-humoredly reminded them of 
the circumstances which I have described. 
They gave him a hearty welcome, for they 
owed him no grudge; although before they 
had been ready enough to stone him, in 
order to maintain what they considered to be 
their rights.”’ 

Nor were the people who stood higher in 
the scale of society much more like trimmed 
and trained gentlefolk than the sturdy agi- 
tators above described. The stone houses 
of the squires—*‘ pictuesque, many-gabled, 
with heavy stone carvings of coats of arms 
for heraldic ornaments,’’ now shouldered by 
mills on every side—had each of them its 
history. Many of these histories illustrate 
the times of the iron rule, when the head of 
the family, if not despotic in the indulgence 
of his appetites, not seldom showed himself 
darkly tyrannical in punishment and disci- 
pline. Nay, when the squire began to cede 
his crofts and acres one by one to the manu- 
facturer, it. brought only a change in the 
form of rough romance for the district. 
The sieges, skirmishes, ambuscades, instances 
of private vengeance, which make up the 
history of the Luddite riots at the com- 
mencement of this century, here recalled by 
Mrs. Gaskell, were not calculated to smooth 
out the coarse and deep characteristics of 
the strong-headed men of the Riding. Here, 
to illustrate, is a sketch of another stout 
Tory Yorkshire clergyman of the olden time, 
—the Mr. Helsione, we imagine, of ‘ Shir- 
ley” = 
‘There was a Mr. Roberson, of Heald’s 
Hall, a friend of Mr Bronte’s, who has left 
a deep impression of himself on the public 
mind. He lived near Heckmondwike, a 
large, straggling, dirty village, not two 
miles from Roe Head.* It was principally 
inhabited by blanket weavers, who worked 


in their own cottages ; and Heald’s Hall is 


the largest house in the village, of which 
Mr. = lg was the vicar. . At his own 
cost, he built a handsome church at Liver- 
sedge, on a hill opposite the one on which 
his house stood, which was the first atenp 
in the West Riding to meet the wants of the 
overgrown population, and made many per- 
nal sacrifices for his opinions.’:.* \* He 


was intimate with Cartwright, and aware of 
the attack likely to be made on his mill; 
accordingly, it is said, he armed himeelf 
and his household, and was prepared to come 
to the rescue, in the event of a.signal being 
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given that aid was needed. Thus far is 
likely enough. Mr. Roberson had plenty 
of warlike spirit in him, man of peace 
though he was. Buf, in nomena of his 
having taken the unpopular side, exaggera- 
tions of his character linger as truth in the 
minds of the people; and a fabulous story 
is told of his forbidding any-one to give 
water to the wounded Luddites, left in the 
mill-yard, when he rode in the next morn- 
ing to congratulate his friend Cartwright 
on his successful defence. Moreover, this 
stern, fearless clergyman had the soldiers 
that were sent to defend the neighborhood 
billeted at his house; and this deeply dis- 
pleased the workpeople, who were to be in- 
timidated by the red-coats. Although nota 
magistrate, he spared no pains to track out 
the Luddites concerned in the assassination I 
have mentioned ; and was so successful in 
his acute, unflinching energy, that it was be- 
lieved he had been supernaturally aided; 
and the country people, stealing into the 
field surrounding Heald’s Hall on dusky 
winter evenings, years after this time, de- 
clared that throngs the windows they saw 
Parson Roberson dancing, in a strange red 
light, with black demons all whirling and 
eddying round him. He kept a large boys’ 
school; and made himself both respected 
and dreaded by his pupils. He added a 
grim kind of humor to his strength of will ; 
and the former quality suggested to his 
fancy strange out-of-the-way kinds of pun- 
ishment, for any refractory pupil: for in- 
stance, he made them stand on one: leg in 
a corner of the school-room, holding a heavy 
book in each hand; and once, when a boy 
run away home, he followed him on horse- 
back, reclaimed him from his parents, and, 
tying him hy a rope to the stirrup of his 
saddle, made him run alongside of his horse 
for the many miles they had to traverse be- 
fore reaching Heald’s Hall.’’ 


Those who have ever thought of such 
wild, lawless doings as these, and of their 
consequences—overt crime or concealed vice 
—will pause over the writings of the senti- 
mentalists ere they accept domestic happi- 
ness, superior content, and cheerful sense ef 
duty as the prevailing spirit of middle-class 
life among persons of modest fortunes in 
England during the past half-century, in 
order that they may point to our island as a 
place now rotting under the wrecks and 
ruins of a healthier, simpler society. But 
enough in speculation on a picture, for the 
accuracy of which many besides ourselves 
could vouch.—It was by recognizing the 
traces of such influences on the writers of 
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the ‘* Bell’’ novels that, during the hot 
dispute concerning their authorship which- 
prevailed for a while in London, we were 
satisfied that the writers of those tales were 
Northern folk,—and not, as some main- 
tained, this Babylonian novelist in a mask, 
or that brilliant woman of society. Further, 
apart from the education of wild scenery 
and strange neighbors, the Bronte children 
were disciplined by some singularities, such 
as possibly will not find place in this land 
of ours, to constrain and damage the girls 
of a coming generation. Their father (we 
onl¥ follow Mrs, Gaskell’s.lead in speaking 
historically of one who yet lives) was a 
handsome, clever Irish clergyman—their 
mother wasa lady belonging to the far west, 
the county of Cornwall, which, with its 
picturesque scenery and its quaint family 
histories,—its methodisms and its miners, 
and its superstitions and its wreckers,— 
teems, even to this day, with varieties of 
English character. The harsh northern 
climate, possibly the air of Haworth parson> 
age, where every breath seems to have been 
drawn in the midst of a fat graveyard; 
proved deadly to the delicate western wo+~ 
man. She died young, leaving behind her 
six little children, five girls anda boy. Her 
husband seems from the moment of her 
death to have retired into a grim stoicism, 
equivalent in some of its results to thought-* 
less cruelty. Having summoned an aunt 
from Cornwall to take care of his girls, he 
thenceforward withdrew into his parochial 
duties and solitary pursuits and habits of 
his. own, took his meals by himself, and, 
being obliged, in those wild days, among 
those wild people, to pay his pastoral visits 
on the moors armed with a pistol, resolved 
to make his children, like himself, hardy 
‘‘and indifferent to the pleasures of eating 
and dress.’? More ungentle than Dr. Prim- 
rose, whose sly anihilation of his daughter’s 
‘wash for the face” no reader of ‘‘ The 
Vicar ”’ will have forgotten, he thrust their 
shoes into the fire when they were too gay 
in color—(he had ere this, in a fit of rage, 
cut their mother’s favorite ‘‘ Paduasoy’’ 
gown into shreds). His manner of teach- 
ing, too, was no less characteristic—here re- 
printed from a memorandum furnished by 
himself : 

‘* When mere children, as soon as they 
could read and write, Charlotte and her 
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brother and sisters used to invent and act 
little plays of their own, in which the Duke 
of Wellington, my daughter Charlotte’s 
hero, was sure to come off conqueror ; when 
a dispute would not unfrequently arise 
amongst them regarding the comparative 
merits of him, Bonaparte, Hannibal, -and 
Cesar. * * I frequently thought that I 
discovered signs of rising talent, which I 
had seldom or never before seen in any of 
theirage. . ... A circumstance now oc- 
curs to my mind which I may as well mention. 
When my children were very young, when, 
as far asI can remember, the oldest was 
about ten years of age, and the youngest 
about four, thinking that they knew more 
than I had yet discovered, in order to make 
them speak with less timidity, I deemed that 
if they were put under a sort of cover Iemight 
in myend; and happening to have a mask 
in the house, I told them all to stand and 
speak boldly from under cover of the mask. 
began with the youngest (Anne, afterwards 
Acton Bell), and asked what a child like 
her most wanted; she answered, ‘ Age and 
experience.’ I asked the next (Emily, after- 
wards Ellis Bell), what I had best do with 
her brother Branwell, who was sometimes a 
naughty boy; she answered, ‘ Reason with 
him, and when he won’t listen to reason, 
whip him.’ I asked Branwell what was the 
best way of knowing the difference between 
the intellects of men and women; he an- 
swered, ‘ By considering the difference be- 
tween them as to their bodies.’ I then asked 
Charlotte what was the best book in the 
world; she answered, ‘The Bible.’ And 
what was the next best ; she answered, ‘ The 
Book of Nature.’ I then asked the next 
what was the best mode of education for a 
woman ; she answered, ‘ That which would 
make her rule her house well.’ Lastly, I 
asked the oldest what was the best mode of 
spending time; she answered, ‘ By laying it 
out in preparation for a happy eternity.”’ 


In pursuance of this Spartan mode of in- 
struction, the poor children,—brought up in 
this ungenial climate (where the Cornish aunt 
suffered so much from chill that she had the 
habit of putting on pattens to mount the 
stairs), and exposed to the charnel breath of 
a churchyard, which is described as breeding 
perpetual influenza and fever,—were not 
allowed to eat animal food. It was no 
wonder that the girls all became delicate, 
unhealthy, and spiritless,—that the Author 
of ‘Jane Eyre” never attained her full 
growth, and that her elder sisters proved not 
vigorous enough to resist the dirt, neglect, 
and misery of the foundation-school at Cow- 





an’s Bridge, to which they were sent, but 
died there,—this being one of the first ex- 
periences of life, it may be, which made its 
print on the mind of Charlotte Bronte. 
Another phase of their training, common to 
children who have few playfellows, was less 
inauspicious. .They caught up from the 
newspapers names, thoughts, and fancies 
concerning the interests of the great world 
(how remote a faéry land) with precocious 
eagerness and prejudice.. They became 
eager partizans in politics... They began 
for their own entertainment to make plays 
and to dream dreams, percursors of those 
which one day were to bring their names 
out of obscurity, Before Charlotte was 
fourteen she had filled twenty-two volumes 
with manuscript of an excruciating smalle 
ness,—as @ fac-simile assures us,—consisting 
of tales, verse, and conversations, in which 
it is characteristic to see how perpetually 
the Duke of Wellington figures in imaginary 
adventures. This resolution tobe something, 
and by aid of fancy to hold some communion 
with the bright and distant world,—the ex- 
ercise of strong family affections, and a sense 
of duty, the abiding strength of which in 
one so physically feeble, so heavily tried, 
and so incessantly tempted by a wild imagi- 
nation as she, is most touching,—furnished 
all the materials for happiness that this re- 
markable woman enjoyed, till the short 
period of rest arrived, which was early closed 
by herdeath. Every intellectual acquisition 
was made doubly difficult to her by narrow 
fortune and bad health. Sheseems, moreover, 
in some passages of adventure, calculated to 
try the courage of one so timid and who had 
stirred so little from home, ta have been only 
protected from accident by her own resolution 
to acquire, to endure, and not to lean heavily 
on her family. With the view of making 
herself independent by tuition, she managed 
for herself that residence’ in Brussels which 
she subsequently tarned to the uses of fiction 
in ‘ Villette.’ It was not till the schemes 
of being a governess and of opening a school 
in junction with her sisters successively dis- 
appointed expectation that she seems reso~ 
lutely to have set herself to consider what 
public use she could make of her acquisitions 
and experiences. The story of her own and 
her sisters’ authorship was told by herself in 
the remarkable Preface which she prefixed to 
their Remains,—and there, too, in language 
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as nervous as it was affecting, we were in- 
formed that just at the moment when (as it 
were) the gate seemed unbarred, when the 
sunlight was beginning to stream in, first 
one life-companion and confidential friend 
and then the other was carried away. But 
not till now has the world learnt that the 
efforts by which this indomitable will at last 
reached its aim were made while Miss Bronte 
was ministering to her father under the 
heavy affliction of blindness (since relieved), 
and during years while her heart was torn 
with anxiety on behalf of her brother,—a 
man who became a drunkard, to drown the 
remorse consequent on a wrecked life. We 
are forced to point out that such wreck was 
prepared for, if not rendered inevitable, by 
the alternation of household severity and 
neglect, which seems to have distinguished 
the education of a strongly-characterized 
and original family of children, but such 
pain as may be given is not of our seeking. 
Mrs. Gaskell has told the whole dismal story, 
without hesitation or suppression, too em- 
phatically for any one dealing with it to 
forbear from commen 

The public know from Miss Bronte’s own 
pen how she entered public authorship, and 
the tales by herself and her sisters are too 
fresh in every one’s remembrance to make it 
necessary to return to them critically. It is 
enough if we say that almost every. incident 
and character in them was studied from life. 
In ‘‘ Shirley,’’ that Yorkshire novel, curious 
asa compound of poetical passion with the 
commonplaces of rough life,—Miss Bronte 
herself owned to her originals, some of whom, 
too, knew that they sat‘to her for their por- 
traits. 

We have purposely, in dealing with this 
book, confined ourselves to the influences 
which made the success and marred the hap- 
piness of its subject, We can have less to 
do with that brief, better time during which 
Miss Bronte enjoyed the fruits of her hardly- 
earned success, and shall thus pass over 
her London visits and London corresponden- 
ces, since they are sure to beread. Yet her 
letters are in meaning so honest, in style so 
terse, in experience so limited, in apprecia- 
tion so shrewd, that we cannot quit these 
volumes without offering a passage or two 
from them. It appears that a literary 
friend, by way of training and taming the 
author of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” had recommended 
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to her a course of ‘* Miss Austen’s novels.” 
The following tells the result of the experi- 
ment: 


‘‘T had not seen ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ 
till I read that sentence of yours, and then 
I got the book. And what didI find? An 
accurate, daguerreotyped portrait of a com- 
monplace face; a carefully-fenced, highly- 
cultivated garden, with neat borders and 
delicate flowers ; but no glance of a bright, 
vivid physiognomy, no open country, no 
fresh air, no blue hill, no bonny beck. I 
should hardly like to live with her ladies 
and gentlemen, in their elegant but confined 
houses. * * Now Ican understand admira- 
tion of George Sand ; for though I never saw 
any of her works which I admired through- 
out (even ‘ Consuelo,’ which is the best, or 
the best that I have read, appears to me to 
couple strange extravagance with wondrous 
excellence), yet she has a grasp of mind, 
which, if I cannot fully comprehend I can 
very deeply respect; she is sagacious and 
profound ;—Miss Austen is only shrewd and 
observant.”’ 


Here, again, is a more touching passage 
belonging to the period of fame (1849), 
written when Miss Bronte was the one sur 
vivor of the six who had 


‘¢ filled one house with glee.’? 


“‘My life is what I expected it to be. 
Sometimes, when I wake in the morning, 
and know that Solitude, Remembrance, and 
Longing are to be almost my sole compan- 
ions all day through,—that at night I shall 

o to bed with thems, that they will lon 
eep me sleepless, that next morning I sha. 
wake to them again,—sometimes, Nell, I 
have a heavy heart of it. But crushed I am 
not, yet; nor robbed of elasticity, nor of 
hope, nor quite of endeavor. I have some 
strength to fight the battle of life. I am 
aware, and can acknowledge, I have many 
comforts, many mercies. Still I can get on. 
But I do hope and pray, that never may 
you, or any one I love, be placed as I am. 
To sit in a lonely room—the clock ticking 
loud through a still house—and have open 
before the mind’s eye the record of the last 
aa with its shocks, sufferings, losses, is a 

trial.” # 


Here is a bit of plain speaking, flung out 
and penned to a male correspondent, and 
an influential critic, by a timid, shrinking 
woman, to whose reserved delicacy of man- 
ner all must bear testimony who chanced to 
meet her, and who dreaded strangers so. 
severely that illness and sleeplessness fol- 





lowed the excitement of the gentlest encoun- 
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ter with those who were the most anxious to 
spare her gentleness : 


*¢T will tell you why I was so hurt by 
that review in the ‘——’; not because its 
criticism was keen or its blame sometimes 
severe; not because its praise was stinted 
(for, indeed, I think you give me quite as 
much praise as I deserve), but because after 
I had said earnestly that I wished critics 
would judge me as an author, not as a wo- 
man, you so roughly—I even thought so 
cruelly—handled the question of sex. I 
dare say you meant no harm, and perhaps 
you will now be able to understand why I 
was so grieved at what you will probably 
deem such a trifle; but grieved I was, and 
indignant too. There was a passage or two 
which you did quite wrong to write. How- 
ever, I will not bear malice against you for 
it; I know what your nature is: it is not a 
bad or unkind one, though you would often 
jar terribly on some feelings with whose 
recoil and quiver you could not possibly 
sympathize. I imagine you are both enthu- 
siastic and implacable, as you are at once 
sagacious and careless; you know much 
and discover much, but you are in sucha 
hurry to tell it all you never give yourself 
time to think how your reckless eloquence 
may affect others; and, what is more, if 
you knew how it did affect them, you would 
not much care.”’ 


There is inexperience—and something be- 
yond the fearlessness of inexperience—in the 
foregoing extract. In truth, this complex 
woman of genius seems to have devoted so 
much honorable energy to subduing the difli- 
culties of a blighting life and a cruel position 
as never to have had time or power to come to 
an agreement with herself. It would have 
been impossible, we conceive, to represent 
to her the light in which a series of novels, 
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all the heroines of which fall in love before 
they are fallen in love with, appear to many 
lovers of fiction. 


‘One day, during that visit at the Briery 
when I first met her (writes Mrs. Gaskell), 
the conversation turned upon the subject of 
women’s writing fiction ; and some one re- 
marked on the fact that, in certain instances, 
authoresses had much outstepped the line 
which men felt to be proper in works of this 
kind. Miss Bronte said she wondered how. 
far this was a natural consequence of allow- 
ing the imagination to work too constantly ; 
Sir James and Lady Kay Shuttleworth and I 
expressed our belief that such violations of 
propriety were altogether unconscious on the 
part of those to whom reference had been 
made. I remember her grave, earnest way 
of saying, ‘I trust God will take from me 
whatever power of invention or expression I 
may have, before He lets me become blind to 
the sense of what is fitting or unfitting to be 
said!’ ’? 

Protracted life and success, and increased 
experience with what is best in society (not 
what is most convenient in observance), 
might have ripened, and mellowed, and 
smoothed the creations of this singular now 
elist without destroying their charm of force 
and individuality. But conjecture stops at 
the grave-side. At the time when “ the 
silver lining of the cloud’”’ began to show 
itself, when domestic cherishing and pros 
perity seemed to await her after so many 
hard, dark, cruel years, the end came. All 
this is gently and sadly told by Mrs. Gaskell, 
with whom the task has been a labor of love 
(a little, also, of defence),—and who, we 
repeat, has produced one of the best biogra- 
phies of a woman by a woman which we can 
recall to mind. 





Rostine CasTteE.—*‘ A singular instance of a 
kind of chivalrous superstition was related to 
me by the honorable Mrs. Mackay, who, with 
her amiable daughters, resided here a few sea- 
sons ago. As these ladies were sitting together 
one morning, they were surprised by the arri- 
val of a party of soldiers, who requested per- 
mission to explore some of the subterranean 
chambers, where they had learnt from tradition 
that a knight was kept confined by enchant- 
ment. It would have been a pity to balk the 
enterprising spirit of these young heroes, and 
they were accordingly suffered to descend with 
torches. It is scarcely n to add, that 
the adventure terminated as unsuccessfully as 





Don Quixote’s visit to the cave of Montesinos.” 
—Stoddart. 


Origin oF THE Bensui.—‘‘On the de- 
cease of a hero, it was said, the harps of his 
bards emitted mournful sounds. This is very 
probable; for the bards, while sorrowing for 
their patron, usually suspended to trees their 
neglected harps, from whose loosened strings 
the passing gales might brush soft plaintive 
tones. Here we have the origin of the Benshi, 
an invisible being, which is alleged to be still 
heard in this country and in the Highlands of 
Scotland, crying most piteously, on the death 
of the descendant of an ancient house.’’— 
Walker’s Irish Bards. 
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CHAPTER XV.—GOING HOME. 


Arrze this, the family made immediate 
preparations for their return. Upon this 
matter Rachel was extremely uncomfortable, 
and much divided in her wishes. Miss Lucy, 
who had been greatly solaced by the gentle 
ministrations of this mild little girl, insisted 
very much that Rachel should remain with 
her until her friends returned in spring, or 
till her brother had ‘* established himself.’’ 
Rachel herself did not know what to do; 
and her mind was in a very doubtful condi- 
tion, full of self-arguments. She did not 
think Louis would be pleased—that was the 
dark side. The favorable view was, that 
she was of use to the invalid, and, remain- 
ing with her, would be ‘‘ no burden to any 
one.”? Rachel pondered, wept, and con- 
sulted over it with much sincerity. From 
thesociety of these young companions, whom 
the simple girl loved, and who were so near 
her own age; from Louis, her lifelong ruler 
and example; from the kindly fireside, to 
_ which she had looked forward so long—it 
was hard enough to turn to the invalid 
chambers, the old four-volume novels, and 
poor pretty old Miss Lucy’s ‘ disappoint- 
ment in loye.’’ ‘And if afterwards I had 
to sing or give lessons, I should forget all 
my music there,” said Rachel. Mrs. Athe- 
ling kindly stepped in and decided for her. 
“It —" be a very good thing for you, my 
dear, if you had no friends,’’ said Mrs. 
Atheling. Rachel did not know whether to 
be most puzzled or grateful ; but to keep a 
certain conscious solemnity out of her tone 
—a certain mysterious intimation of some- 
thing great in the future—was out of the 
power of Mamma. 

Accordingly, they all began their prepara- 
tions with zeal and energy, the only indiffer- 
ent member of the pay being Agnes, who 
began to feel herself a good deal alone, and 
to suspect that she was indeed in the enemy’s 
interest, and not so anxious about the success 
of Louis as she ought to have been. A few 
days after Miss Anastasia’s visit, the Rector 
came, to find them in all the bustle of pre- 
paration. He appeared among them with a 
certain solemnity, looking haughty and of- 
fended, and received Mrs. Atheling’s inti- 
mation of their departure with a grave and 
punctilious bow. He had evidently known 
it before, and he looked upon it, quite as 
evidently, as something done to thwart him 
—a personal offence to himself. 

‘¢ Miss Atheling perhaps has literary oc- 
cupation to call her to town,’’ suggested Mr. 
Rivers, returning to his original ground of 
displeasure, and trying to get up a little 
quarrel with Agnes. She did not reply to 
him, but her mother did, on her behalf, 

‘* Indeed, Mr. Rivers, it does not make 





any difference to Agnes ; she can write any- 
where,’’ said Mrs. Atheling. ‘I often won- 
der how she gets on amongst us all; but my 
husband has been left Hy by himself— 
and now that the trial does not come on 
till spring, we are all so thankful to get 
home.’’ 

‘* The trial comes on in spring?—I shall 
endeavor to be at home,’’ said the Rector— 
‘‘and I trust, if I can, be of any service. 
Tam myself going to town; I am somewhat 
unsettled in my plans at present—but my 
friends whom I esteem most are in London— 
people of scientific and philosophical pur- 
suits, who cannot afford to be fashionable. 
Shall I have your permission to call on. you 
when we are all there ?’’ 

‘TI am sure weshall all be very much ~ 
leased,’’ said Mrs. Atheling, flattered b 
is tone—‘‘ you know what simple aa 

we are, and we do not keep any company; 
but we shall be very pleased, and hon- 
ored too, to see you as we have seen you 
here.”’ 

Agnes was a little annoyed by her moth- 
er’s speech. She looked up with a flash of 
indignation, and met, not the eyes of Mrs. 
Atheling, but those of Mr. Rivers, who was 
looking at her. The eyes had a smile in 
them, but there was perfect gravity upon 
the face. She was confused S the look, 
though she did not know why. The words 
upon her lip were checked—she looked down 
again, and began to arrange her papers with 
a rising color. The Rector’s look wandered 
from her face, because he perceived that he 
embarrassed her, but went no further than 
her hands, which were pretty hands enough, 
yet nothing half so exquisite as those rose- 
a fairy _— with which Marian 
folded up her embroidery. The Rector had 
no eyes at all for Marian; but he watched 
the arrangement of Agnes’ papers with a 
quite involuntary interest—detected in an 
instant when she misplaced one, and was 
very much disposed to offer his own assist- 
ance, relenting towards her. What he 
meant by it—he who was really the heir of 
Lord Winterbourne, and by no means una- 
ware of his own advantages—Mrs. —_ 
looking on with quick-witted maternal o 
servation, could not tell. 

Then — abruptly — after he had 
watched all Agnes’ papers into the pockets 
of her writing-book—he rose to go away; 
then he lingered over the ceremony of chalk 
ing hands with her, and held hers longer 
than there was any occasion for. ‘‘ Some 
time I hope to resume our argument,’ said 
Mr. Rivers. He paused till she answered 
him. ‘I do not know about argument,”’ 





said Agnes, looking up with a flash of spirit 
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—‘‘I should be foolish to try it against you. 
I know only what 1 trust in—that is not 
ment—I never meant it so.”” 
e made no reply save by a bow, and 
went away leaving her rather excited, a lit- 
*tle angry, @ little moved. Then they began 
to plague her with questions—W hat did Mr. 
Rivers mean? There was nothing in the 
world which Agnes knew less of than what 
Mr. Rivers meant. She tried to explain, in 
a general way, the conversation she had 
with him before, but made an extremely 
lame explanation, which no one was satisfied 
with, and escaped to her own room in a ver 
nervous condition, quite disturbed out o 
her self-command. Agnes did not at all 
know what to make of her anomalous feel- 
ings. She was vexed to the heart to feel 
how much she was interested, while she dis- 
approved so much, and with petulant an- 
noyance exclaimed to herself, that she 
wanted no more argument, if he would but 
let her alone! 
And then came the consideration of 
Lionel’s false hope—the hope which some of 
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these days would be taken from him in a 
moment. If she could only let him know 
what she knew, her conscience would be 
easy. As she thought of this, she remem. 
bered how people have been told in fables 
secrets as important; the idea flashed into 
her mind with a certain relief—then came 
the pleasure of creation, the gleam of life 
among her maze of thoughts; the fancy 
brightened into shape and graceful fashion 
—she began unconsciously to hang about it 
the shining garments of genius—and so she 
rose and went about her homely business, 
putting together the little frocks of Bell 
and Beau, ready to be packed, with the vis- 
ion growing and brightening before her 
eyes. Then the definite and immediate pur- 
ose of it gave way to a pure native delight 
in the beautiful thing which began to grow 
and expand in her thoughts. She went 
down again, forgetting her vexation. If it 
did no other good in the world, there was 
the brightest stream of practical relief and 
consolation in Agnes Atheling’s gift. 


CHAPTER XVI.—NEW INFLUENCES. 


Oncz more the Old Wood Lodge stood 
solitary under the darkening wintry skies, 
with no bright faces at its windows, nor 

leam of household firelight in the dim 
ittle a, where Miss Bridget’s shadow 
came back to dwell among the silence, a 
visionary inhabitant. Once more Hannah 
sat solitary in her kitchen, lamenting that 
it was ‘‘ lonesomer nor ever,” and pining 
for the voices of the children. Hannah 
would have almost been content to leave her 
native place and her own people to accom- 
pany the family to London ; but that was out 
of the question ; and, spite of all Mamma’s 
alarms, Susan had really conducted herself 
in a very creditable manner under her great 
responsibility as housekeeper at Bellevue. 

he eed home was not a very eventful 
one. They were met by Papa and Louis on 
their arrival, and conducted in triumph to 
their own little house, which did not look so 
attractive, by any means, as it used to do. 
Then they settled down without more ado 
into the family use and wont. With so 
great a change in all their prospects and 
intentions—so strange an enlargement of 
their horizon and extension of their h 
it was remarkable how little change befell 
the outward life and customs of the family. 
Marian, it was true, was ‘‘ engaged ;’’ but 
Marian might have been engaged to poor 
Harry Oswald without any great variation 
of circumstances; and that was always a 
possibility lying under everybody’s eyes. It 
did not yet disturb the habits of the family ; 
but this new life which they began to enter 


—this life of separated and individual inter- 


est—took no small degreé of heart and spirit 
out of those joint rag + seg and oc- 
cupations into which Marian constantly 
brought a reference to Louis, which Agnes 
passed through with a predccupied and ab- 
stracted mind, and from which Charlie was 
far away. The stream widened, the sk 
grew broader, yet every one had his or her 
separate and peculiar firmament. A ma- 
turer, perhaps, and more complete existence 
was opening upon them ; but the first effect 
was by no means to increase the happiness 
of the family. They loved each other 98 
well as ever; but they were not so entirely 
identical. It was a disturbing influence, 
foreign and unusual; it was not the quiet, 
assured, undoubting family happiness of the 
. which were gone. 
hen there were other unaccordant ele- 
ments. Rachel, whom Mrs. Atheling in- 
sisted upon retaining with them, and who 
was extremely eager on her own part to find 
something to do, and terrified to think her- 
self a burden upon her friends; and Louis, 
who contented himself with his pittance of 
income, but only did his mere duty at the 
office, and gave all his thoughts and all his 
wers to the investigation which engrossed 
im. Mrs. Atheling was very much con- 





cerned about Louis. If all this came to 
nothing, as was quite probable, she asked 
her husband eagerly what was to become of 
these young people—what were they to do? 
For at present, instead of trying to get on, 
Louis, who had no suspicion of the truth, 
gave his whole attention to a visionary pur- 
suit, and, was content to have the barest 
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enough which he could exist upon. Mr. 
Atheling shook his head, and could not 
make any satisfactory reply. ‘There was 
no disposition to idleness about the boy,” 
Papa said, with approval. ‘‘ He was work- 
ing very hard, though he might make noth- 
ing by it; and when this state of uncer- 
tainty was put an end to, then they should 
see.”” 

And Marian of late had become actively 
suspicious and observant. Marian attacked 
her mother boldly, and without concealment. 
‘s Mamma, it is something about Louis that 
Charlie has gone abroad for! ’’ she said, in 
an unexpected sally, which took the garrison 
by surprise. 

‘‘ My dear, how could you think of such 
a thing?’’ cried the prudent Mrs. Atheling. 
‘What could Miss Anastasia have to do 
with Louis? Why, she never so much as 
saw him, you know. You must, by no 
means, take foolish fancies into your head. 
I dare say, after all, he must belong to Lord 
Winterbourne.” 

Marian asked no more; but she did not 
fail to communicate her suspicions to Louis, 
at the earliest opportunity. ‘‘I am quite 
sure,” said Marian, not scrupling even to 
express her convictions in presence of Agnes 
and Rachel, ‘‘ that Charlie has gone abroad 
for something about you.”’ 

‘¢ Something about me!’ Louis was con- 
siderably startled: he was even indignant 
fora moment. He did not relish the idea 
of having secret enterprises undertaken for 
him, or to know less about himself than 
Marian’s young brother did. ‘‘ You must 
be mistaken,’’ he said, with a momenta 
haughtiness. ‘‘ Charlie isa very acute fel 
low, but I do not see that he is likely to 
trouble himself about me.” 

‘¢Q, but it was Miss Anastasia,’ said 
Marian, eagerly. 

Then Louis colored, and drew himeelf up. 
His first idea was that Miss Anastasia looked 
for evidence to prove him the son of Lord 
Winterbourne ; and he resented, with natural 
vehemence, the interference of the.old lady. 
‘* We have come to a miserable pass, in- 
deed,’? he said, with bitterness, ‘* when 
people investigate privately to prove this 
wretched lie against us.” 

‘But you do not understand,’’ cried 
Rachel. ‘0, Louis, I never told you what 
Miss Anastasia said. She said you'were to 
take the name of Atheling, because it meant 
illustrious, and because the exiled princes 
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were named so. Both Marian and Agnes 
heard her. She is a friend, Louis. 0O, I 
am sure if she is inquiring any thing, it is 
all for our good !”’ 

The color rose still higher + a Louis’ 
cheek. He did not quite comprehend at the 
moment this strange, sudden side-light which® 
glanced down upon the question which was 
so important to him. He did/not pause to 
follow, nor see to what it might lead; but it 
struck him asa clue to something, though 
he was unable to discover what that some- 
thing was. Atheling! the youth’s imagin- 
ation flashed back in a moment upon those 
disinherited descendants of Alfred, the Edgars 
and Margarets, who, instead of princely 
titles, bore only that addition to their name. 
He was as near the truth at that moment as 
people wandering in profound darkness are 
often near the light. Another step would 
have brought him to it; but Louis did not 
take that step, and was not enlightened. 
His heart rose, however, with the burning 
impatience of one who comes within sight 
of the gaol. He started involuntarily with 
haste and eagerness. He was jealous that 
even friendly investigation should be the first 
to find out the mystery. He felt asif he 
would have a better right to any thing which 
might be awaiting him, if he discovered it 
himeelf. 

Upon all this tumult of thought and feel- 
ing Agnes looked on, saying nothing—looked 
on, by no means enjo ing her spectatorship 
and superior knowledge. It wasa “situa- 
tion’? which “ have pleased Mr. Endi- 
cott# but it terribly embarrassed Agnes, who 
found it no pleasure at all to be so much 
wiser than her neighbors. She dared not 
confide the secret to Louis any more than 
shecould to the Rector ; and she would have 
been extremely unhappy between them, but 
for the relief and comfort of that fable, 
which was quickly growing into shape and 
form. It had passed out of her controlling 
hands already, and began to exercise over 
her the sway which a real created thing al- 
ways exercises over the mind even of its 
author ; it had ceased to be the direct per- 
sonal affair she had intended to make it; it 
told its story, but after a more delicate pro- 
cess, and Agnes expended all her graceful 
fancy upon its perfection. She thought 
now that Louis might find it out as well as 
the Rector. . It was an eloquent appeal, 
heart-warm and touching to them both. 


CHAPTER XVII.—RACHEL’S DOUBTS. 


Arter Louis, the most urgent business ia 
the house of the Athelings was that of 
Rachel, who was so pertinaciously anxious 
to be employed, that her friends found it 


Rachel’s education—or rather Rachel’s want 
of education—had been verf different from 
that of Marian and Agnes. She had .no 
traditions of respectability to deter her from 





very difficult to evade her constant entreaties. 


apy thing she could do; and she had been 
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accustomed to sing to the guests at Winter- 
bourne, and concluded that it would make 
very little difference to her, whether her 
performance was in a public concert-room 
or a private assembly. ‘*No one would 
care at all for me; no one would ever think 
of me or look at me,”’ said Rachel. ‘If I 
sang well, that would be all that any one 
thought of; and we need not tell Louis— 
and I would not mind myself—and no one 
would ever know.”’ 

‘But I have great objections to it, m 
dear,” said Mrs. Atheling, with some sol- 
emnity. ‘I should rather a hundred times 
take in work myself, or do any thing with 
my own hands, than let my girls do this. 
It is not respectable for a young girl. A 
public op arance! I should be grieved and 
asham bevond any thing. Ishould indeed, 
my dear.” 

‘I am very sorry, Mrs. Atheling,”’ said 
Rachel, wistfully ; ‘‘ but it is not any thing 


=. 

‘« Not wrong—but not at all respectable,’’ 

said Mrs. Atheling, ‘‘ and unfeminine, and 
dangerous indeed, and a discreditable 

position for a young girl.” 

Rachel blushed and was very much dis- 
concerted, but still did not give up the point. 
**T thought it so when they tried to force 
me,”’ she said, in a low tone; ‘* but now, no 
one need know ; and people, perhaps, might 
have me at their houses ; ladies sing in com- 

ny. You would not mind me doing that, 

rs. Atheling? Or I could give lessons. 
Perhaps you think it is all vanity; but in- 
deed they used to think me a very good singer, 
long ago. O, Agnes, do you remember 
that old gentleman at the Willows? that 
very old gentleman who used to talk to you? 
I think he could help me if you would only 
speak to him.” 

‘Mr. Agar? I think he could,’’ said 
Agnes; ‘‘ but, Rachel, mamma says you 
must not think of it. Marian does not do 
any thing, and why should you?”’ 

‘*T am no one’s daughter,” said Rachel, 
sadly. ‘* You areall very kind; but Louis 
has only a very little money; and I will not 
— indeed I will not—be a burden upon you.”’ 

‘‘ Rachel, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Atheling, 
‘do not speak so foolishly ; but I will tell 
you what we can do. Agnes shall write 
down all about it to Miss Anastasia, and ask 
her advice, and whether she consents to it ; 
and if she consents, I will not object any 
more. I promise I shall not stand in the 
way at all, if Miss Anastasia decides for 

ou.”’ 

Rachel looked up with a little wonder. 
** But Miss Anastasia has nothing to do with 
us,” said the astonished girl. ‘‘I would 





rather obey you than Miss Rivers, a great 
deal. Why should we consult her?” 

‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Atheling, with im- 
portance, ‘* you must not ask any questions 
at present. Ihave myreasons. Miss Anas- 
tasia takes a great interest in you, and I have 
a very good reason for what I say.”’ 

This made an end of the argument; but 
Rachel was extremely puzzled, and could 
not understand it. She was not very quick- 
witted, this gentle little girl; she began to 
have a certain awe of Miss Anastasia, and to 
suppose that it must be her superior wisdom 
which made every one ask her opinion. 
Rachel could not conclude upon any other 
reason, and accordingly awaited with a little 
solemnity the decision of Miss Rivers. They 
were in a singular harmony, all these young 
people; not one of them but had some great 

uestion hanging in the balance, which they 
themselves were not sufficient. to conclude 
upon—something that might change and 
color the whole course of their lives. 

Another event occurring just at this time, 
made Rachel for a time the heroine of the 
family. Charlie wrote home with great 
regularity, like a good son as he was. His 
letters were very short, and not at all explan- 
atory; but they satisfied his mother that 
he had not taken a fever, nor fallen into the 
hands of robbers, and that was so far well. 
In one of these epistles, however, the young 
gentleman extended his brief report a little, 
to describe to them a family with which he 
had formed acquaintance. ‘There were a lot 
of girls, Charlie said; and one of them, 
called Giulia Remori, was strangely like 


‘¢ Miss Rachel ; ”’ ‘¢ not exactly like,’’ wrote , 


Charlie,—‘‘ not like Agnes and Marian ’”’ 
(who, by the way, had only a very vague re- 
semblance to each other). ‘‘ You would not 
suppose them to be sisters; but I always 
think of Miss Rachel when I see this Signora 
Giulia. They say, too, she has a great 
genius for music, and I heard her sing once 
myself, like—— ; well, I cannot say what 
it was like. The most glorious music, I 
believe, under the skies.’’ 

‘¢ Mamma, that cannot be Charlie! ’’ said 
the girls simultaneously ; but it was Charlie, 
without any dispute, and Marian clapped 
her hands in triumph, and exclaimed that he 
must be in love; and there stood Rachel, 
very much interested, wistful, and smiling. 
The tender-hearted girl had the greatest pro- 
pensity to make friendships. She received 
the idea of this foreign Giulia into her heart 
in a moment, and ran forth eagerly at the 
time of Louis’ usual evening visit to meet 
him at the gate, and tell him this little bit 
of romance. It moved Louis a great deal 
more deeply than it moved Rachel. This 
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time his eye flashed to the truth like light- 
ning. He began to give serious thought to 
what Marian had said of Charlie’s object, 
and of Miss Anastasia. ‘Hush, Rachel,’’ 
he said, with sudden gravity. ‘‘ Hush, I 
see it; this is some one belonging to our 
mother.’’ , 

‘Our mother!’ The two orphans stood 
together at the little gate, silenced by the 
name. They had never speculated much 
upon this parent. It was one of the miseries 
of their cruel position, that the very idea of 
a dead mother, which is to most minds the 
most saintlike and holy imagination under 
heaven, brought to them their bitterest pang 
of disgrace and‘humiliation. Yet now Louis 
stood silent, pondering it with the deepest 
eagerness. A burning impatience possessed 
the young man ; a violent color rose over his 
face. He could not tolerate the idea of an 
unconcerned inquirer into mattersso instantl 
momentous to himself. He was not at all 
amiable in his impulses ; his immediate and 
wild fancy was to rush away, on foot and 
penniless, as he was; to turn off Charlie 


oe 
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summarily from his mission, if he had one; 
and without a clue, or a guide, or a morsel 
of information which pointed in that direc- 
tion, by sheer force of energy and desperation 
to find it out himself. It was misery to go 
in quietly to the quiet house, even to the 

resence of Marian, with such a fancy burn-+ 
ing in his mind. He left Rachel abruptly, 
without a word of,explanation, and went 
off to make inquiries about travelling. It 
was perfectly vain, but it was some satisfac- 
tion to the fever of his mind. Lonis’ de- 
fection made Marian very angry 5 when he 
came next day they had their first quarrel, 
and parted in great distraction and misery, 
mutually convinced of the treachery and 
wretchedness of this world ; but made it up 
opie very shortly after, to the satisfaction 
of every one concerned. With these things 
happening day by day, with their impatient 
and fiery Orlando always in some degree in- 
flaming the house, it is not necessary to sa 
how wonderful a revolution had been wrought 
upon the quiet habitudes of this little house 
in Bellevue. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—AGNES. 


Yer the household felt, in spite of itself, a 
difference by no means agreeable between the 
Old Wood Lodge and Bellevue. The dull 
brick wall of Laurel House was not nearly 
so pleasant to look upon as that great am- 
phitheatre with its maze of wan waters and 
willow-trees, where the sunshine flashed 
among the spires of Oxford; neither was 
Miss Wilsie, kind and amusing as she was, 
at all a good substitute for Miss Anastasia. 
They had Louis, it was true, but Louis was 
in love, and belonged to Marian; and no one 
within their range was at all to be compared 
to the Rector. Accustomed to have their 
interest fixed, after their own cottage, upon 
the Old Wood House and Winterbourne Hall, 
they were a little dismayed, in spite of them- 
selves, to see the meagreness and small 
dimensions even of Killiecrankie Lodge. It 
was a different world altogether—and they 
did not know at the first glance how to make 
the two compatible. The little house in the 
country, now that they had left it, grew 
more and more agreeable by comparison. 
Mrs. Atheling forgot that she had thought 
it damp, and all of them, Mamma herself 
among the rest, began to think of their return 
in spring. 

And as the winter went on, Agnes made 
progress with her fable. She did not write 
it carefully, but she did write it with fervor, 
and the haste of a mind concerned and in 
earnest. The story had altered considerably 
since she first thought of it. There was in 
it a real heir whom nobody knew, and a su 
4 heir, who was the true hero of the 
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the say fiancée in iy world ; but about 
her hero Agnes was timid, presenting a grand 
vague outline of him, pn gb os ea in 
sublime general terms; for she was not at 
all an experienced young lady, though she 
was an author, but herself regarded her hero 
with a certain awe and respect, and imper- 
fect understanding, as young men and young 
women of poetic conditions are wont to re- 
gard each other. From this cause it resulted 
that you were not very clear about the Sir 
Charles Grandison of the young novelist. Her 
pretty heroine was as clear a8 a sunbeam ; 
and even'’the Louis of her story was definable, 
and might be recognized; but the other la 
half visible, sometimes shining out in a sud- 
den gleam of somewhat tremulous light, but 
for the most part enveloped in shadow: 
everybody else in the tale spoke of him, 
thought of him, and were marvellously in- 
fluenced by him; but. his real appearances 
were by no means equal to the importance he 
had acquired. 

The sole plot of the story was connected 
with the means by which the unsuspected 
heir came to a knowledge of his*rights, and 
gained his true place ; and there was some- 
thing considerably exciting to Agnes in her 
present exercise of the privilege of fiction, 
and the steps she took to make the title of 
her imaginary Louis clear. She used to 
pause, and wonder in the midst of it, 
whether such chances as these would befall 
the true Louis, and how far the means of 
her invention would resemble the real 
means. It was a very odd occupation, and 





ok. The real heir had a love-story, and 





interested her strangely. It was not very 
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much of a story, neither was it written with 
that full perfection of style which comes by 
experience and the progress of years; but 
it had something in its faulty grace, and 
earnestness, and simplicity, which was per- 
haps more attractive than the matured per- 
fectness of a style which had been carefull 


formed, and ‘ left nothing to desire.” It/d 


was sparkling with youth, and it was warm 
from the heart. It went into no greater 
bulk than one small volume, which Mr. 


- Burlington put into glowing red cloth, em- 


bellished with two engravings, and orna- 
mented with plenty of gilding. It came 
out, a wintry Christmas flower, making no 
such excitement in the house as Hope Hazle. 
food had done; and Agnes had the satis- 
faction of handing over to papa, to lock up 
in his desk in the office, a delightfully crisp, 
erackling, newly-issued fifty-pound note. 

And Christmas had just given way to the 
New Year when the Rector made his ap- 
pearance at Bellevue. He was still more 
eager, animated, and hopeful than he had 
been when they saw him last. His extreme 
high-church clerical costume was entirely 
abandoned ; he still wore black, but it was 
not very professional, and he appeared in 
these unknown parts with books in his 
hands, and smiles on his face. When he 
eame into the little parlor, he did not seem 
at all to notice its Fimited dimensions, but 
greeted them all with an effusion of pleasure 
and kindness, which greatly touched the 
heart of Agnes, and moved her mother, in 
her extreme gratification and pride, ¢o some- 
thing very like tears. Mr. Rivers inquired 
at ane tee Louis, with great gravity and 
interest, but shook his head when he heard 
what his present occupation was. _ 

‘¢ This will not do; will he come and see 
me, or shall I wait upon him?”’ gaid the 
Rector with a subdued smile, as he remem- 
bered the youthful haughtiness of Louis. 
“«T should o glad to speak to him about 
his prospects—here is my card—will you 
kindly ask him to dine with me to-night, 
alone? He is a young man of ~ ow- 
ers; something better may surely be found 
for him than this lawyer’s office.’ 

Mrs. Atheling was a little piqued in spite 
of herself. | ‘* My son, when he is at home, 
is there,’’ said the good mother; and her 
visitor did not fail to see the significance of 
the tone. 

“ He is not at home now—where is he? ”’ 
said the Rector. s 

There was a moment’s hesitation. Agnes 
turned to look at him, her color rising vio- 
lently, and Mrs. Atheling faltered*in her 


make some 





Ply. 
** He has gone abroad to 


inquiries,” said Mrs. Atheling; ‘“ though 


he is so very young, people have great con- 
fidence in him; and—it may turn out 
important indeed, what he has gone about. 

Once more Agnes cast a troubled glance 
upon the Rector—he heard of it with such 
perfect unconcern—this inquiry which in 
moment might strike his ambition to the 
ust. 

He ceased at once speaking on this sul 
ject, which did not interest him. He said, 
turning to her, that he had brought some 
books about which he wanted Miss Athe 
ing’s opinion. Agnes shrank back immedi+ 
ately in natural diffidence, but revived 
again, before she was aware, in all her old 
impulse of opposition. ‘If it is wrong to 
write books, is it right to form opinions 
upon them?” said Agnes. Mr. Rivers im 
perceptibly grew a little loftier and statelier 
as she spoke. 

‘¢ I think I have explained my sentiments 
on that point,” said the Rector; ‘‘ there is 
no one whose appreciation I should set so 
high a value on as that of an intelligent 
woman.”’ 

It was Agnes’ turn to blush and say notl» 
ing, as she met his eye. When Mr. Rivets 
said ‘‘an intelligent woman,” he meant, 
though the expression was not romantic, his 
own ideal; and there lay his books upon the 
table, evidences of his choice of a critia 
She began to busy herself with them, looke 
ing quite vacantly at the title-pages ; wom 
dering if there was any thing besides books, 
and controversies, and opinions, to be found 
in the Rector’s heart. 

When Mrs. Atheling, in her natural pride 
and satisfaction, bethought her of that 
pretty little book with its two illustrations, 
and its cover in crimson and gold, she 
brought a copy to the table immediatel 
‘¢ My dear, perhaps Mr. Rivers might li 
to.look at this?” said Mrs, Atheling.. ‘It 
has only been a week published, but people 
speak very well of it already. It isa very 
pretty story. I think ic would like ite 
Agnes, my love, write Mr. Rivers’ name.’ 

‘*No, no, mamma!” cried Agnes hit» 
riedly ; she put away the red book from her, 
and went away from the table in haste and 
agitation. Very true, it'was written almost 
for him—but she was dismayed at the idea 
of being called to write in it Lionel Rivers’ 
name. 

He took up the book, however, and looked 
at it in the gravest silence. The Heir ;— 
he read the title aloud, and it seemed to 
strike him; then without another word he 
put the little volume safely in his pocket, 
repeated his message to Louis, and a few 
minutes afterwards, somewhat grave and ab- 
stracted, took his leave of them and has- 





tened away. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—LIONEL. 


Tue Rector became a very frequent visitor 
during the few following weeks at Bellevue. 
Louis had gone to see him, as he desired, 
and Mr. Rivers anxiously endeavored to per- 
suade the youth to suffer himself to be 
*‘ assisted.’’ Louis as strenuously resisted 
every proposal of the kind; he was toiling 
on in pursuit of himself, through his me- 
moir of, Lord Winterbourne—still eager and 
full of expectation—still proud, and refus- 
ing to be indebted to any one. The Rector 
ng with him like an elder brother. 
“Let us grant that you are success- 
ful,’’ said Mr. Rivers; ‘* let us suppose 
that you make an unquestionable discovery, 
what position are you in to pursue it? 
Your sister, even—recollect your sister—you 
cannot provide for her.” 

His sister was Louis’ grand difficulty ; he 
Bit his lip and the fiery glow of shame came 
to his face. ‘*I cannot provide for her, it 
is true. Iam bitterly ashamed of it but, 
at least, she is among friends.”’ 

‘¢ You do me small credit,’’ said the Rec- 
tor; ‘* but I will not ask, on any terms, for 
a friendship which is refused to me. You 
fire not even in the way of advancement; 
and to lose your time after this fashion is 
madness. Let me see you articled to these 

eople whom you are with now ; that is, at 

east, a chance, though not a great one. 
If I can accomplish it, will you’ consent to 
this?”’ 

Louis paused a little, grateful in his 
heart, though his tongue was slow to utter 
his sentiments. ‘‘ You are trying to do me 
a great service,’ said the young man; 
“ you think me a churl, and ungrateful, but 
you endeavor to benefit me against my will 
vis it not true? Iam just in such a posi- 
tion that no miracle in the world would 
seem wonderful to me; it is possible in the 
chances of the future, that we two may be 
set up against each other. I cannot accept 
this service from you—from you, or from 
ve | other. I must wait.’ 

he Rector turned away almost with im- 
patience. ‘* Do you suppose you can spend 
your life in this fashion—your life?’ he 
exclaimed, with soffie heat. : 

‘‘ My life! ” said Louis. He was a little 
startled with this conclusion. ‘I thank 
you,”’ he added abruptly, ‘‘ for your help, 
for your advice, for your reproof—I thank 
you heartily, but I have no more to say.” 

That was how the conversation ended. 
Lionel, grieved for the folly of the boy, smil- 
ing to himself at Louis’ strange delusion 
that he, who was the very beau-ideal of the 
race of Rivers, belonged to another house, 
went to his rest, with a mind disturbed, full 
of difficulties, and of ambition, working out 
one solemn problem, and touched with ‘ten- 


der dreams; yet always remembering, with 
a pleastre he could not restrain, the great 
change in his position, and that he was now, 
not merely the Rector, but the heir of Win- 
terbourne. Louis, on his part, went home 
to his dark little lodging, with the swell and 
tumult of excitement in his mind, and could 
not sleep. He seemed to be dizzied with the 
rushing shadows of a crowd of coming events. 
He was not well; his abstinence, his studh 
ousness, his change of place and life, had’ 
weakened his young frame; these rushing 
wings seemed to tingle in his ears, and his 
temples throbbed as if they kept time. He 
rose in the middle of the night, in the dee 
wintry silence and moonlight, to open his 
window, and feel the cold air upon his brow. 
There he saw the moonbeams falling softly, 
not on any imposing scene, but on the humble 
roof underneath whose shelter sweet voices 
and young hearts, devout and guileless, 
prayed for him every night; the thought 
calmed him into sudden humility and quiet 
ness; and, in his. poverty, and hope, and 
youth, he returned to his humble bed, and 
slept. Lionel was waking too; but he did 
not know of any one who prayed for him 
in all this cold-hearted world. | 
But the Rector became a very frequent 
visitor in Bellevue. He had read the little 
book—read it with a kind of startled com 
sciousness, the first time, that it looked like 
a true story, and seemed somehow familiar 
to himself. But by-and-by he began to keep 
it by him, and, not for the sake of the story, 
to take it up idly when he was doing nothing 
else, and refer to it as a kind of companion. 
It was not, in any degree whatever, an in- 
tellectual display ; be'by no means felt him 
self pitted against the author of it, or en 
tering into any kind of rivalship with hes. 
The stream sparkled and flashed to the sum 
shine as it ran; but it flowed with a sweet 
spontaneous readiness, and bore no trace of 
artificial force and effort. It wanted a great 
many of the qualities which critics praise. 
There was no great visible strain of power, 
no forcible evidence of difficulties overcome. 
The reader knew very well that he could not 
have done this, nor any thing like it, yet his 
intellectual pride was not roused. it was 
genius solacing itself with its own romaun 
singing by, the way; it was not talent 
ting up an exhibition for the astonishment, 
or the enlightenment, or the instruction of 
others. Agnes defeated her own purpose by 
the very means she had taken to procure it. 
The Reetor forgot all about the story think 
ing of the writer of it: he became indiffer- 
ent to what she had to tell, but dwelt and 
lingered—not like a critic—like something 
very different upon the cadence of her 
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To tell the truth, between his visits to 
Bellevue, and his musings thereafter—his 
study of this little fable of Agnes’ and his 

ue mental excursions into the future, 
Lionel Rivers, had he yielded to the fascina- 
tion, would have found very near enough to 
do. But he was manful enough to resist 
this trance of fairyland. He was beginning 
to be “in love; ’”’ nobody could dispute it ; 
it was visible enough to wake the most en- 
tire sympathy in the breasts of Marian and 
Rachel, and to make for the mother of the 
family wakeful nights, and a most uneasy 
pillow ; but he was far from being at ease or 
in peace.* His friends in London were of a 
class as different as possible from these hum- 
ble people who were rapidly sme nearr 
than friends. They were all men of great 
intelligence, of great powers, scholars, phil- 
osophers, authorities—men who belonged, 
4 professed to belong, to the ruling class 
of intellect, prophets and apostles of a new 
neration. They were not much given to 
Gelioving any thing, though some ameng 
them had a weakness for mesmerism or 
iritual manifestations. They investigated 
all beliefs and faculties of believing, and re- 
ceived all marvelous stories, from the Catho- 
lic legends of the saints to the miracles of 
the New Testament, on one general ground of 
indulgence, charitable and tender, as mythical 
stories which meant something in their day. 
Most of them wrote an admirable style— 
most of them occasionally said very profound 
things which nobody could understand ; all 
of themi were scholars and gentlemen, as 
blameless in their lives as they were superior 
in their powers ; and all of them lived upon 
a kind of intellectual platform, philoso- 
phical demigods, sufficient for themselves, 
and looking down with a good deal of curi- 
osity, a little contempt and a little pity, 
upon the crowds who thronged below of com- 
mon men. 

These were the people to whom Lionel 
Rivers, in the first flush of his emancipation, 
had hastened from his high-churchism and 
his country pulpit—some of them had been 
his companions at College—some had in- 
spired him by their books, or pleased him by 
their eloquence. They were a brotherhood 
of men of t cultivation—his equals, and 
sometimes his superiors. He had yearned 
for their society when he was quite re- 
moved from it; but he was of a perverse 
and unconforming mind. What did he do 
now? 

He took the strange fancy suddenly, and 
telling no man, of wandering through those 
frightful regions of crime and darkness, 
which we hide behind our great London 
streets. He went about through the misera- 
ble thoroughfares, looking at the miserable 
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creatures there. What was the benefit to 
them of these polluted lives of theirs? They 
had their enjoyments, people said—their 
enjoyments! ‘Their sorrows, like the sor- 
rows of all humanity, were worthy human 
tears, consolation, and sympathy, — their 
hardships and endurances were things to 
move the universal heart; but their enjoy- 
ments—Heaven save us!—the pleasures of 
St. Giles’, the delights and amusements of 
those squalid groups at the street corners! 
If they were to have nothing more than that, 
what a frightful fate was theirs ! 

And there came upon the spectator, as he 
went among them in silence, a sudden eager- 
ness to try that talisman which Agnes Athel- 
ing had bidden him use. It was vain to try 

hilosophy there, where no one knew what 
it meant—vain to offer the rites of the 
Church to those who were fatally beyond its 
pale. Was it ible, after all, that the 
one word in the world, which could stir 
some¢thing human—something of heaven— 
in these degraded breasts, was that one sole 
unrivalled Name? 

He could not withdraw himself from the 
wretched scene before him. He went on 
from street to street with something of the 
consciousness of a man who carries a hidden 
remedy through a plague-stricken city, but 
hides his knowledge in his own mind, and 
does not apply it. A strange sense of guilt 
—a strange oppression by reason of this 

rand secret—an overpowering passionate 
impulse to try the solemn experiment, and 
withal a fascinated watchfulness which kept 
him silent—possessed the mind of the young 
man. 

He walked about the streets like a man 
doing penance; then he began to notice 
other passengers not so idle as himself. 
There were people here who were trying to 
break into the mass of misery, and make a 
footing for purity and light amongit. They 
were not like his people ;—sometimes they 
were poor city missionaries, men of very bad 
taste, not perfect in their grammar, and 
with no great amount of discretion. Even 
the people of higher class were very limited 
ayn often to the perception of Mr. Rivers; 

ut they were at work;while the demigods 
slept upon their platform. It would be 
very hard to make philosophers of the 
wretched population here. Philosophy did 
not break its heart over the impossibility, 
but calmly left the untasteful city mission- 
aries, the clergymen, High Church and Low 
Church, who happened to be in earnest, and 
some few dissenting ministers of the neigh- 
borhood, laboring upon a forlorn hope to 
make them men. 

All this moved in the young man’s heart 
as he pursued his way among these squalid 
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streets. Every one of these little stirrings 
in this frightful pool of stagnant life was 
made in the name of Him whom Lionel 
Rivers once named with cold irreverence, 
and whom Agnes Atheling, with a tender 
awe and appropriation, called ‘‘ Our Lord.”’ 
This was the problem he was busy with 
while he remained in London. It was not 
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one much discussed, either in libraries or 
drawing-rooms among his friends; he dis- 
cussed it by himself as he wandered through 
St. Giles’—silent—watching—with the great 
Name which he himself did not know, but 
began to cling to as a talisman, burning at 
his heart. 


CHAPTER XX.—AN ARRIVAL. : 


Waite the Athelings at home were going 
on quietly, but with anxiety and disturbance 
of mind, in this way, they were startled one 
afternoon by a sudden din and tumult out of 
doors, nearly as great as that which, not 
much short of a year ago, had announced 
the first call of Mrs. Edgerley. It was not, 
however, a magnificent equipage like that of 
the fashionable patroness of literature which 
drew up at thedoor now. It was an antique 
job carriage, not a very great deal better to 
Took at than that venerable fly of Islington, 
which was still regarded with respect by 
Agnes and Marian. In this vehicle there 
were two horses, tall brown bony old hacks, 
worthy the equipage they drew—an old coach- 
man in a very ancient livery, and an active 
youth, fresh, rural, and ruddy, who sprang 
down from the creaking coach-box to assault, 
but in a moderate country fashion, the door 
of the Athelings. Rachel, who was peeping 
from the window, uttered an exclamation of 
surprise : : 

‘©, Agnes, look! it is Miss Anastasia’s 
man.”’ 

It was so beyond dispute, and Miss Anas- 
tasia herself immediately descended from the 
creaking vehicle, swinging heavily upon its 
antiquated springs; she had a large cloak 
over her brown pelisse, and a great muff of 
rich sables, big enough to have covered from 
head to foot, like a case, either little Bell or 
little Beau. She was so entirely like herself, 
in spite of those additions to her character- 
istic costume, and withal so unlike other 

ople, that they could have su d she 

ad driven here direct from the Priory, had 
that been possible, without any commonplace 
intervention of railway or locomotive by the 
way. As the girls came to the door to meet 
her, she took the face—first of Agnes, then 
of Marian, and lastly of Rachel, who was a 
good deal dismayed by the honor—between 
her hands, thrusting the big muff, like a 
prodigious bracelet, up upon her arm the 
while, and kissed them with a cordial hearti- 
ness. Then she went into the little parlor 
to Mrs. Atheling, who in the mean time had 
been gathering together the scattered pieces 
of work, and taying them, after an orderly 
fashion, in her basket. Then Papa’s easy- 
chair was wheeled to the fire for the old 
lady, and Marian stooped to find a footstool 


for her, and Agnes helped to loose the big 
cloak from her shouleers. Miss Anastasia’s 
heart was touched by the attentions of the 
young people. She laid her large hand 
caressingly on Marian’s head, atid patted 
the cheek of Agnes. ‘‘ Good children—eh? 
Ienissed them,’’ she said, turning to Mam- 
ma, and Mamma brightened with pleasure 
and pride as she whispered something to 
Agnes about the fire in the best room. 
Then, when she had held a little conversa- 
tion with the girls, Miss Rivers began to 
look uneasy. She glanced at Mrs. Atheling 
with a clear intention of making some tele- 
phic communication ; she glanced at the 
pris and at the door and back again at 
amma, with a look full of meaning. Mrs. 
Atheling was not generally so dull of com- 
prehension, but she was so full of the idea 
that Miss Anastasia’s real visit was to the 
girls, and so proud of the attraction which 
even this dignified old lady could not resist, 
that she could not at all consent to believe 
that Miss Rivers desired to be left alene'with 
herself. * } 

‘« There’s a hamper from the Prior 
said Miss Anastasia at last, abra 
‘*among other country things there’s some 
flowers in it, children—make haste all of 
you and get it unpacked, and tell me what 
roe thin of my camellias! Make haste, 

irls!”’ 
P It was a most moving argument ; but it 
distracted Mrs. Atheling’s attention almost 
as much as that of her daughters, for the 
hamper doubtless contained something else 
than flowers. Mamma, however, remained 
decorously with her guest, despite the risk 
of breakage to the precious country eggs ; 
and the girls, partly deceived, partly suspect- 
ing their visitor’s motive, obeyed her injunc- 
tion, and hastened away. Then Miss Rivers 
caught Mrs. Atheling by the sleeve, and 
drew her close towards her. ‘ Have you 
heard from your boy?” said Miss Anas- 
tasia. 

‘© No,’’ said Mrs. Atheling with a sudden 
momentary alarm, ‘‘ not for a week—has 
any thing happened to Charlie? ”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense—what could happen to him?”’ 
cried the old ay with a little impatience. 
‘‘ Here is a note I had this morning—read it 
—he is coming home.”’ 
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Mrs. Atheling took the letter with great 
eagerness, It was a very brief one: 


‘¢ Mapam,—I have come to it at last— 
suddenly. I have only time to tell you so. 
[ shall leave to-day with an important wit- 
ness. I have not even had leisure to write 
to my mother; but will push on to the 
Priory whenever I have bestowed my wit- 
ness safely in Bellevue. In great haste.— 
Your obedient servant, 

*© QO, Arnetina.”’ 


Charlie’s mother trembled all over with 
agitation and joy. She had to grasp by the 
mantelshglf to keep herself quite steady. 
She exclaimed, ‘‘ My own boy! ”’ half-erying 
and wholly exultant, and would have liked 
to have hurried out forthwith upon the road 
and met him half way, had that been possi- 
ble. She kept the letter in her hand, lookin 
at it, and quite forgetting that it belon 
to Miss Anastasia. He had justified the 
trust put in him—he had crowned himself 
with honor—he was coming home! Not 


much wonder that the good mother was 
weeping-ripe, and could have sobbed aloud 
for very joy. 

‘“‘Ay,”’ said Miss Anastasia, with some- 
thing like a sigh, ‘‘ you’re a rich woman. 
I have not rested since this came to me, nor 
can I rest till I hear all your boy has to 


8a dd 

Ke this moment Mrs. Atheling started 
with a little alarm, catching from the win- 
dow a glimpse of the coach, with its two 
horses and its — coachman, slowly 
turning round and driving away. Miss 
Anastasia followed her glance with a subdued 
amile. * 

**Do you mean then to—to stay in Lon- 
don, Miss Rivers?”’ asked Mrs. Atheling. 

‘Tut! the boy will be home directly— 
to-night,’’ said Miss Anastasia ; ‘‘ I meant 
to wait here until he came.”’ 

Mrs. Atheling started again in great and 
evident perturbation. You could perceive 
that she repeated ‘‘ to wait here!’’ within 
herself with a great many points of admira- 
tion; but she was too well-bred to express 
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her dismay. She cast, however, an embar- 
rassed look round her, said she should be 
very proud, and Miss Rivers would do them 
honor, but she was afraid the accommoda- 
tion was not equal—and here Mrs. Atheling 
paused, much distressed. 

‘*T have been calculating all the way up 
when he can be here,’’ interrupted Miss 
Anastasia. ‘‘I should say about twelve 
o’clock to-night. Agnes, when she comes 
back again, shall revise it for me. Never 
mind accommodation. Give him an hour’s 
grace—say he comes at one o’clock—then a 
couple of hours later—by that time it will 
be three in the morning. Then I am sure 
one of the girls will not grudge me her bed 
till six. e’ll get on very well ; and when 
Will Atheling comes home, if you have any- 
thing to say to him, I can easily step out of 
the way. Well, am I an intruder? If I 
am not, don’t say any thing more about it. 
I cannot rest till I see the boy.”’ 

When the news became diffused through 
the house that Charlie was coming home to- 
night, and that Miss Anastasia was to wait 
for him, a very great stir and bustle imme- 
diately ensued. The best room was hastil 
put in order, and Mrs. Atheling’s own bed. 
chamber immediately revised and beautified 
for the reception of Miss Anastasia. It was 
with a little difficulty, however, that the old 
lady was persuaded to leave the family parlor 
for the best room. She resisted energetically 
all unusual attentions, and did not hesitate 
to declare, even in the presence of Rachel, 
that her object was to see Charlie, and that 
for his arrival she was content to wait all 
night. A great anxiety immediately took 
possession of the household. They too were. 
ready and eager to wait all night; and even 
Susan became vaguely impressed with a sol 
emn sense of some great approaching event. 
Charlie was not to be alone either. ‘The ex- 
citement rose to a quiet overpowering pitch 
—who was coming with him? what news 
did he bring? These questions prolonged to 
the most insufferable tediousness the long, 
slow, darksome hours of the March night. 


“CHAPTER XXI.—CHARLIE’S RETURN. 


Tue girls could not be persuaded to go to 
rest, lei Mamma say what she would. Ra- 
chel, the only one who had no pretence, nor 
could find any excuse for sitting up, was the 
only one who showed the least sign of obe- 
dience; she went up-stairs with a meek 
unwillingness, lingered as long as she could 
before lying down, and when she extinguished 

-her light at last, lay very broad awake look- 
ing into the midnight darkness, and listening 
anxiously to every sound below. Marian, in 
the parlor on a footstool, sat leaning both 
her arms on her mother’s knee, and her head 





upon her arms, and in that position had 
various little sleeps, and half-a-dozen times 
in half-a-dozen dreams welcomed Charlie 
home. Agnes kept Miss Anastasia company 
in the best room; and Papa, who was not 
used to late hours, went between the two 
rooms with very wide open eyes, very anxious 
for his son’s return. Into the midnight 
darkness and solemnity of Bellevue, the win- 
dows of Number Ten blazed with a cheerful 
light ; the fires were studiously kept up, the 
hearths swept, every thing looking its bright- 
est for Charlie; and a pair of splendid 
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capons, part produce of Miss Anastasia’s 
hamper, were slowly cooking themselves into 
perfection, under the sleepy superintendence 
of Susan, before the great kitchen-fire—for 
even Susan would not go to bed. 

Miss Anastasia sat very upright in an easy- 
chair, scorning so much as a suspicion of 
drowsiness, She did not talk very much ; 
she was thinking over a hundred forgotten 
things, and tracing back step by step the 
story of the past. The old lady almost felt 
as if her father htmself was coming from his 
foreign grave to bear witness to the truth. 
Her heart was stirred as she sat gazing into 
the ruddy firelight, hearing not a sound ex- 
cept now and then the ashes falling softly 
on the hearth, or the softer breath of Agnes 
by her side. As she sat in this unfamiliar 
little room, her mind flew back over half her 
life. She thought of her father as she had 
seen him last; she thought of the dreary 
blank of her own youthful desolation, a 
widowhood almost deeper than the widow- 
hood of a wife—how she did not heed even 
the solemn pathos of her father’s farewell— 
could not rouse herself from her lethargy 
even to be moved by the last parting from 
that lastand closest friend, and desired noth- 
ing but to be left in her dreary self-seclusion 
obstinately mourning her dead—her mur- 
dered bridegroom! The old lady’s eyes glit- 
tered, tearless, looking into the gleaming 
shadowy depths of the little mirror over the 
mantelpiece. It was scarcely in human 
nature to look back upon that dreadful 
tragedy, to anticipate the arrival to-night of 
the witnesses of another deadly wrong, and 
not to be stirred with a solemn and over- 
whelming indignation like that of an avenger 
of blood. Miss Anastasia started suddenly 
from her reverie, as she caught a long drawn 
anxious sigh from her young companion; 
she drew her shawl close round her with a 
shudder. ‘‘ God forgive me! ’’ cried the ve- 
hement old lady, ‘did you ever have an 
enemy, child?’ 

In this house it was a very easy question. 
“ No,’’ said Agnes, ——— her wistfully. 

‘‘ Nor I, perhaps, when I was your age.’’ 
Miss Anastasia made a long pause. It was 
a long time ago, and she scarcely could re- 
collect any thing of her youth now, except 
that agony with which it ended. Then in 
the silence there seemed to be a noise in the 
street, which roused all the watchers. Mr. 
Atheling went to the door to look out. It 
was very cold, clear, and calm, the air so 
sharp with frost, and so still with sleep, that 
it carried every passing sound far more dis- 
tinctly than usual. Into this hushed and 
anxious house, through the open door, came 
ringing the chorus of a street ballad, strangely 
familiar and out of unison with the excited 
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feelings of the auditors, and the loud, noisy, 
echoing footsteps of some late merry-makers. 
They were all cageeey disturbed by these 
uncongenial sounds; they raised a certain 
vague terror in the breasts of the father and 
mother, and a doubtful uneasiness among the 
other watchers. Under that veil of night, 
and silence, and distance, who could tell 
what their dearest and most trusted was 
doing? The old people could have told each 
other tales, like Jessica, of ‘‘ such a night ;”” 
and the breathless silence, and the jar and 
discord of those rude voices, stirred memories 
and presentiments of pain even in the younger 
hearts. 

1t was now the middle of the night, two 
or three hours later than Miss Anastasia had 
anticipated, and the old lady rose from her 
chair, shook off her thoughtful mood, and 
began to walk about the room and to criti- 
cize it briskly to 7 oe Then by way of 
oe her vigil, she made an incursion 
into the other parlor, where Papa was nurs- 
ing the fire, and Mamma sitting very still, 
not to disturb Marian, who slept with her 
beautiful head upon her mother’s knee. The 
old lady was suddenly overcome by the sight 
of that fair figure, with its folded arms, and 
bowed head, and long beautiful locks falling 
down on Mrs. Atheling’s dark gown, like a 
stream of sunshine. She laid her hand very 
tenderly upon the sleeper’s head. ‘ She 
does not know,’’ said Miss Anastasia—*‘ she 
would not believe what a fairy fortune is 
coming to her, the sleeping beauty—God 
bless them all ! ’’ 

The words had scarcely left her lips, the 
tears were ‘still shining in her eyes, when 
Marian started up, called out of her dream 
by a sound which none of them besides had 
been quick enough to hear. ‘There! 
there! I hear him,”’ cried Marian, shaking 
back her loose curls ; and they all heard the 
far-off rapid rumble of a vehicle, gradually 
invading all the echoes of this quietness. 
It came along steadily—nearer—nearer— 
waking were Any to the most mets pier” 
excitement. Miss Anastasia marched throug 
the little parlor, with an echoing step, 
throwing her tall shadow on the blind, 
clasping her fingers tight. Mr. Atheling 
rushed to the door; Marian ran to the 
kitchen to wake up Susan, and see that the 
tray was ready for Charlie’s refreshment ; 
Mamma stirred the fire and made it blaze; 
Agnes drew the blind aside, and looked out 
into the darkness from the window. Yes, 
there could be no mistake; on came the 
rumbling wheels closer and closer. Then 
the cab became absolutely visible, opposite 
the door—some one leapt out—was it Char- 
lie?—but he had to wait, to help some one 
else, very slow and uncertain, out of the 
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vehicle. They all crowded to the door, the 
mother and sisters for the moment half for- 
getting Miss Anastasia ; and there stood a 
most indisputable Charlie, very near six feet 
high, with a travelling-cap and a rough 
overcoat, bringing home the most extraordi- 
nary guest imaginable to his amazed paren- 
tal home. 

It was a woman, enveloped from head to 
foot ina great cloak, but unbonneted, and 
with an amazing head-dress ; and after her 
stumbled forth a boy, of precisely the same 
genus and appearance as the Italian boys 
with hurdy-gurdies and with images, famil- 
iar enough in Bellevue. Charlie hurried 
forward, paying the greatest possible atten- 
tion to his charge, who was somewhat 

vish. He scarcely left her hand when 
e plunged — all those anxious people 
at the door. ‘* All safe—all well, mother ; 
how did you know I was coming?—how 
d’yedo, papa? Let her in, let her in, girls! 
—she’s tired to death, and doesn’t know a 
word of English. Let’s have her disposed 
of first of all—she’s worth her weight in 
gold—Miss Rivers! ’’ 

The young man fell back in extreme 

amazement. ‘* Who is she, young Athel- 
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ing?” cried Miss Anastasia, towering high 
in the background over everybody’s head. 

Charlie took off his cap with a visible 
improvement of ‘* manners.’’? ‘ The nurse 
that brought them home,’ he answered, in 
the concisest and most satisfactory fashion ; 
and, grasping the hand of-every one as he 
passed, with real pleasure glowing on his 

ronzed face, Charlie steered fis charge in— 
seeing there was light in it—to the best 
room. Arrived there, he fairly turned his 
back to the wall, and harangued his anx- 
ious audience. 

‘“‘Tt’s all right,” said Charlie; ‘she 
tells her story as clearly as possible when 
she’s not out of humor, and the doctor’s on 
his way. I’ve made sure of every thing of 
importance; and now, mother, if you can 
manage it, and Miss Rivers does not object, 
let us have something to eat, and get her 
off to bed, and then you shall hear all the’ 
rest.’ 

Marian went off instantly to call Susan, 
and all the way Marian repeated under her 
breath, ‘* All the rest! all the rest of what? 
O, Louis! but I'll find out what they 
mean.” 


-s 





Tne Scorpion THE CURE OF HIS OWN Porson. 
—* The Capuchin, as we were conversing by 
the window of his apartment, put his hand in- 
cautiously on the frame, and, suddenly with- 
drawing it, complained of a painful puncture. 
A Turk, who was with us, on examining the 
wall, found a scorpion of a pale green color, 
and near three inches long, which he crushed 
with his foot, and bound on the part affected as 
an antidote to its own poison. The smart be- 
came inconsiderable after the remedy was ap- 
plied; and as no inflammation followed, soon 
ceased. The sting, if neglected, produces acute 
pain attended with a fever, and other symptoms 
for several hours; the malignancy of the virus 
as it were decaying, the patient is left gradu- 
ally free. Some preserve scorpions in oil in a 
viol, to be used if that which commits the hos- 
tility should escape, though it seldom happens 
but in turning up a log or stone another may be 
found to supply its place.”°—Chandler’s Trav- 
elsin Greece. 





New Form or Bricxs.—A form of bricks for 
drainage, sewering, culverts, and other pur- 
poses, has been invented, which, instead of 
showing a plain surface on each joint, presents 
a small gaggle, or toothing, upon each hed, 
which butts upon the actual joint, and thus by 
covering the joint itself the interstice is met by 
a resisting force, In circular work, either for 
shafts or sewers, the joints are radiated upon 
the same principle. The idea seems to possess 
no inconsiderable utility, and a positive advan- 
tage over the ordinary form. 





Errect of TEMPERATURE ON Merats.—Prof. 
Matteuci, in a paper read to the British Associ- 
ation, gives the result of his investigations into 
the influence of high temperatures and of com- 
pression on several substances. Iron, when 
passing from ordinary temperatures to a fusing 
heat under the action of an oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe, suspended by cocoon silk, a piece of caustic 
lime, or a horizontal bar of copper wire in the 
magnetic field of a powerful electro-magnet, 
suffered a diminution in one sufficiently exact 
experiment of at least fifteen millions times. 
All the compounds of iron and all natural sub- 
stances containing a portion of metallic iron 
suffer a diminution by heat. Hence it is that 
all the natural and artificial compounds of mag- 
netic and dia-magnetic substances suffer a very 
slight diminution by fugion. But this is not 
the case with bismuth, and the fact is confirmed 
that the oscillation of bismuth and of other 
feebly magnetic substances is independent of 
their weight; or, in other words, that the dia- 
magnetic power is proportionate to the weight 
of the cylinder. 


Fis STUNNED BY THE STRIKING OF THE IcE. 
—‘* In autumn, when the frost begins to set in,. 
the fisherman courses along the rivers, and 
when the observes a fish under the ice in shal- 
low water, he strikes a violent blow with his 
wooden mallet perpendicularly over the fish, so 
as to break the ice. The fish, stupefied by the 
blow communicated to it by the water, in a few 
seconds rises quite giddy to the surface, where 
the man seizes it with an instrument made for 
the purpose.”’—Acerbi’s Travels. 
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From The Home Journal. 
ELSIE. 


BY HARRIET M’EWEN KIMBALL 


Snavows of the morning-glories =: 
Round the cottage window climbing 
Swaying, bell-like, as if chiming 
For the marriage of the day : 
Saying, softly, ‘*‘ Come away ! *%« 
Danced o’er Elsie’s features fait, 
Flickering on her golden hair. 

I had told her many stories 
Of my strange and wandering life 

Ere I found her—ere I knew her-— 

Ere I came to love and woo her 
Woo her for my own sweet wife? 


Elsie thought not of my stories, 
Though she meekly sat and listened. 

Elsie heard not half my stories, 
Though her eyes with pity glistened,— 
Yet she heard not half my words? 

With her look upon the valley, 

Gazing at its quiet herds; 
She was thinking of the morrow— 
Thinking of our common sorrow3. 
How for months we must be parted: 
We, alas ! were heavy-heartedd 
“Tenderly did Elsie dally 
With my hair— 

Half in love and half in blessing 
When I whispered, ‘* Not a word 
Of my stories have you heard, 

Elsie, love! my sweet—my faird 

With a flitting blush confessing, 

And a smile of sweet excuse, 

Did she answer, archly, ‘‘ Dear, 
Following a wayward boy 
Hath for me but little joy 

When my best beloved is here? ” 

So, with flatteries profuse, 
Did she win a full excuse.! 


Yet I told her no more stories— 
Happy that her eyes could be 

Filled with tears of tenderness, 
At the thought of losing me 

And I said, with fond caress, 
*¢ Elsie, love—my bride—my wife ! 
Like these beauteous morning-glories, 
Your affection twines and smiles 
Round my dark, unworthy life j= 

All its care and grief beguiles ! 

As the flowers are twining, nodding, 
Looking inward cheerfully, 
So thy dear eyes beam on me; 
Lighting all the spirit gloom 
Of an else unlovely room ! 

Life no longer is mere plodding? 
Looking through love’s rose-light still, 
God is seen in every ill!” 


Elsie answered me with kisses— 
Elsie blessed me with caresses ! 
All this happened years agod 
Years ago ! 
In the silence that did follow, 
Broken only by the swallow _ 
Flitting round the cottage eaves; 
Twittering in amongst the leaves; 





How the vine kept swaying—swaying— 
Swaying, to and fro; 

And the beauteous blossoms saying, 

**Come away!’ Dear Elsie heard it— 

And we knew the breezes stirred it— 

Woke that whisper, strange and low : 

Yet, with white arms folding me, 

Elsie spake mysteriously : 

‘** Haunted are the morning-glories ! 

Dearest, hush !—the spirits say, 
Comeaway!”’ 


This she murmured years ago ! 
Still the morning-glories clinging 
Whisper in their gentle swinging, 

**Come away ! ’’—with voices low. 
Elsie is not here to hearken ! 

Elsie is not here to love me ! 
But it is her voice, I know, 
Singing in the blue above me, 
**Come away !”? 
And I hold my breath to hear it, 
Upward yearning toward her spirit ! 
When the haunted vine-leaves darken 
In the light of drooping day, 
I shall go! 





WHAT’S A FAIR OR NOBLE FACE? 
g. 

Wuar’s a fair or noble face, 
If the mind ignoble be? 

What though beauty, in each grace, 
May her own resemblance see ! 

Eyes may catch from heaven their spell,» 
Lips the ruby light recall; 

In the home for love to dwell 
One good feeling’s worth them all. 


Il. 
Give me Virtue’s rose to trace, 

Honor’s kindling glance and mien; 
Howsoever plain the face, 

Beauty is where these are seen ! 
Raven ringlets o’er the snow’ 

Of the whitest neck may fall; 
In the home for love we know 

One good feeling’s worth them all ! 

—Charles Swain. 





Le “Gop Save’’ Francais.—The following 
is the new song, which the Moniteur states was 
sung at the ball at the Tuilleries : 

De notre France 

L’Elu s’avance, 

Salut a lui. ' 
Salut, salut, a 1’Empereur. 


Dieu tutélaire, 
Toujours éclaire, 
De tes rayons, 
Son génie et son coeur. 


Dans ta clémence 
Que ta puissance 
— France, ie 
France et l’Emperenr. 
Vive la France, 
La France et l’Empereur 
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: From Titan. 
THREE LOVE-DREAMS. 


DREAM THE FIRST. 


I pwetr when a boy in a very quiet quar- 
ter of Geneva, behind St. Peter’s Church, 
not far from the Bishop’s Prison. Through 
the boughs of an acacia-tree I saw the 
Gothic pinnacles of the temple, the lower 
part of its huge tower, and opposite, an air- 
hole of the prison, and beyond, through a 
vista beyond the houses, the lake and its 
shores. What a school-room! how rich in 
good lessons, had I used it better! How 
had fortune blessed me beyond other boys! 
And yet, although I gathered not therefrom 
the true treasure, I am not a little proud 
that I stepped forth from a school so much 
nobler than the threshold of a shop, so much 
‘more comfortable than a dead attic. I 
should certainly have become a poet, if the 
stuff in my little brain had only been of the 
right sort. 

But why all this? 1 Wished particularly 
to tell of the residence in which I spent my 
boyhood, not much in the company of my 
teacher, and all the more in my own, and 
still oftener in the company of Eucharis and 
Galathea, and especially Estelle. There is 
aw age, indeed the only age and the most 
transitory, when Florian’s Pastorals have an 
uncommon charm. I was at that age. 
Nothing seemed to me more lovely than those 
elegant shepherdesses; nothing more deli- 
cious than their speeches, full of rose-dust ; 
nothing more rural than their garlands, 
their wreathed crooks, and the pipes of the 
shepherds. I found scarcely half as much 
grace, spirit, and feeling among the pretty 
daughters of the city, as among those shep- 
herdesses. To them I belonged heart and 
soul, and to them my childish fancy vowed 
eternal allegiance: It was love in the bud, 
the first spark of the fire which was after- 
ward to flame out and consume! 

Much to my sorrow, however, I-did not by 
any means venture to yield myself to the 
bent of my inclinations, in consequence of a 
very serious conversation which I had with 
my teacher. The occasion was the conduct 
of Prince Telemachus on Calypso’s magic 
island, when, from pure virtue, he forsook 
the beautiful Eucharis. 

“And he pushed Telemachus inip the 
a 
Which i had to translate into bad Latin, | 


-of the prisoners. 
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thus: ‘* Et Telemachum in mare de rupt pre- 
cipitavit.”’ 

Here it occurred to Mr. Ratin, my teacher, 
to ask me what I thought of this proceeding 
of Mentor’s. The question caused me some 
embarrassment. This much I knew, that it 
would never do to find fault with a Mentor 
before a teacher. I thought, however, that 
Mentor had behaved very brutally on this 
occasion, and I said, §‘ It seems to me thas 
Telemachus might think himself happy tp 
have got off with a couple so mouthfuls of 
sea-water.”” : 

“You don’t ahaiateadl my question,? 
replied Mr. Ratin :, ‘‘ Telemachus loved the 
nymph Eucharis. Now, love is the most 
dangerous, the most despicable, of the pas, 
sions, and the most hostile to virtue. A 
young man gives himself up to effeminacy as 
soon as he is in love, and is good for nothing 
but, like Hercules at the feet of Omphale, 
to sigh before a woman. The conduct of 
the wise Mentor was therefore ‘excellent 
admirably fitted to preserve Telemachus from 
the brink of destruction. Look you, this is 
the way you should have answered me.” 

“Thus I found that my own case was é» 
tremely serious, and that I had already 
strayed a good way from the path of virtue; 
for, according to my own belief, I evidently 
loved Florian’s beautiful shepherdess Estelle 
as much as Telemachus loved Eucharis. To 
be wise, and nof to tumble into the abyss of 
destruction, 1 waged a war of extermination 
upon my innocent love, and strove with all 
my might to penetrate the sense of Mu 
Ratin’s ominous words. © * 

The prison, of which I have already 
spoken, had only one narrow window op 
posite to mé& Prisons are seldom rich in 
windows. 

The one opposite was in a gloomy rough 
wall. Iron bars prevented the prisoners 
putting out their heads, and a sort of shed 
beneath made it impossible for them to seo 
any thing in the street. The sight of this 


‘air-hole, that scarcely gave admission to the 


light, always awakened in me great horror 
Tt seemed dreadful to me 
that in a community of virtuous people any 
one would permit himself to be a robber or 
a murderer. Justice, which protects society 
against monsters of that sort, I considered 
| as a grave matron, who could not be terrible 
enough in her rigid severity. In later days 
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I changed my views somewhat. Justice 
came to appear less sacred ; the community 
of virtuous people sunk considerably in my 
estimation; and in those monsters I fre- 
quently recognized only the victims of 
temptation, of unjust legislation, and of 
justice itself. Thus my horror came to be 
moderated by sympathy. ‘The, however, by 
the way. 

One day a fellow was carried to prison 
against whom I was violently stirred. He 
was an accomplice in a dreadful murder. 
Two of them had killed an unarmed old man 
for the sake of his money, and afterwards a 
child, by whom they had been seen in the 
act. One of the criminals was sentenced to 
death, the other to imprisonment for life, 
either because mitigating circumstances ap- 
peared in his favor, or his defence had been 
more skilfully conducted. At the moment 


he was led under my windows to prison, he 
looked up with curiosity at the neighboring 
houses, and his eyes met mine. 
smiled as if he knew me. 
Hateful smile! The whole day I could 
not forget it. 


The wretch 


It made a terrible impression 
upon me. I resolved to tell Mr. Ratin of it, 
who only took occasion to lecture me on the 
waste of precious time incurred by gazing 
out of the windows. 

A strange fellow, my Mr. Rati, as I still 
remember him. Honest and ‘pedantically 
stiff, worthy and ridiculous, respectable and 
at the same time so queer! Notwithstand- 
ing, such is the force of first impressions, 
and of the feeling of the proper, Mr. Ratin 
had a much greater influence over me than 
any other teacher would have had, in whom, 
had he been ten times more skilful, I might 
have remarked contradictions between his 
lessons and his practice. 

He was uncommonly modest and bashful. 
We skipped whole pages of Telemachus, 
which seemed to him contrary to good 
morals. He took the greatest care to pre- 
vent me from feeling any tenderness for the 
enamored Calypso, and thought that I 
should meet in the world a multitude of 
dangerous women who resembled her. This 
Calypso was his abomination ; this Calypso, 
although a goddess, was a genuine monster, 
ashe-wolf. The Latin classics we read only 
in the well-expurgated editions of Jesuit 
Jouvency, and still we skipped many pas- 
sages which had not proved objectionable to 
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the prudish Jesuit. Hence I had horrible 
ideas of many things, and was terribly afraid 
of letting Mr. Ratin perceive in me the most 
innocent thought which looked towards 
Calypso, the monster. 

Much might be said on this matter. A 
mode of education like this awakened more 
than it suppressed, concentrated more than 
it prevented, in®planted more prejudices 
than principle# and endangered especially 
that purity of mind—that tender flower— 
which a trifle will destroy. 

For the rest, Mr. Ratin, filled full of 
Latinity and old Rome, was withal a worthy 
man, whose bark was worse than his bite. 
At the sight of an ink-blot, he quoted Seneca 
to me; at any boyish jest of mine, he 
pointed me to Cato of Utica as an example. 
Only one thing could he not pardon, a silly 
giggle of mine. The worthy -man saw in 
this laugh the strangest things—the spirit 
of modern times, premature dissoluteness, 
the symptom of a deplorable future. On 
this point he got excited, and never knew 
where to end when he once began to talk. 
T attribute it to a wart which he solemnly. 
carried about on his nose. “ 

This wart, the size of a pea, was covered 
on the top with a growth of little fine hairs, 
which obviously possessed hygrometrical prop- 
erties. For I had remarked that, according 
to the state of the weather, they became stiff 
or curly. This little growth was often the- 
object of my silent observations, but quite- 
involuntarily and without any thought of the- 
ridiculous ; but then I used to get an exhort. 
ation in good set terms upon my want of at- 
tention. Many a time an importunate fly 
would insist upon alighting on the wart in 
defiance of the resistance of my teacher. He 
would make me then hurry on with my trans- 
lation, in order to fasten my attention on my . 
book, so that I should not notice the comical’ 
conflict. But that I always considered as a 
hint that something was going on, and’ itre- 
sistible curiosity impelled me to cast stolen 
glances up toward Mr. Ratin’s nose. Ac- 
cording to the position of things, I was seized . 
with the impious inclination to giggls. If 
the fly showed the least disposition to insist 
upon its own will, all self-restraint was out’ 
of the question, and I broke out into down- 
right laughter. And then Mr. Ratia would 
thunder forth terribly, as if he could not 8e6 ; 


Lthe slightest cause for such a 
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portray to me the dreadful consequences of 
my folly. 


It must be confessed, that for the laugher. 


himself there is something supremely agreea- 
ble in this wicked, immoderate, unbounded 
laughter ; especially when it is forbidden 
fruit, is it delicious. Years have cured me 
of it, and not the sermons of Mr. Ratin. 
For the pure enjoyment sof this: delightful 
sin, one must be a schoolbey, and, if possi- 
ble, have a profeesor who has a wart upon 
his nose, with a funny little bush of hair 
upon it. At the schoolboy age one is wholly 
without mercy. 

I suppose that almost all people who are 
very sensitive and irritable have some phys- 
ical or moral defect, a visible or invisible 
wart, which they always suspect other peo- 
ple are looking at or thinking of. In the 
presence*of all such, one must suppress all 
laughter ; for they believe that you are laugh- 
ing at their warts. 

It was the season for May-beetles. I am 
not 86 much interested in beetles as formerly. 
How one changes!’ When I was laboring 


in my little room at my task, under deadly 


ennui, I was by no means sorry to see one or 
two of these little creatures near me. I did 
not indeed care about tying a thread to them, 
and setting them flying, or harnessing them 
to a little paper cart. I was above such 
childish tricks. But do you think that this 
was all that was to be done with beetles ! 
Far from it! Between such boyish play- 
things and the grave studies of the natural 
historian, there are innumerable gradations. 
I kept a beetle by me under a tumbler. 
The little animal kept clambering up the 
smooth glass only to fall down and then be- 
gin anew. Sometimes it fell upon its back ; 
and that, as everybody knows, is a real mis- 
fortune to a beetle. Before I undertook to 
render him any assistance in such cases, I 
loved to observe with what unwearied pa- 
‘tience he stretched out his six arms on all 
eides, in the hope of grappling with some 
object that would help him to right himself. 
A beetle, thought I, is a stupid animal ! 
Sometimes I extended the end of my pen 
to him, and so helped him out of the diffi- 
eulty ; and this led me to a most important 
and fortunate discovery, so that I could say, 
with my “Children’s Friend,’ that a good 
action never goes unrewarded! My beetle 
climbed upon the feather of my pen; there 
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I allowed him to collect himself while I 
wrote a line, although I was more attentive 
to his proceedings than to Julius Casar, 
whom I was just translating. The question 
arose, Would he fly away or crawl about? 
In the first case, it would have been all over 
with my discovery. Fortunately he decided 
to crawl down the pen. As he approached - 
the ink, I already had a dim presentiment 
that something extraordinary would follow. 
So Columbus had a presentment of the near- 
ness of America before he saw the coast. 
My beetle actually moved down to the pen’s 
point, and dipped his little fore-feet into the 
ink. Instantly I put a piece of white paper 
close to hin—it was a moment of high ex- 
pectation; the beetle gets upon the paper, 
and with the ink writes strange characters 
thereon. Several times, whether it were his 
mere humor, or because the vitriol rendered 
his walking tools uncomfortable, he lifted his 
feet very high, set them down again, and 
crawled on. Thus was formed a punctuated 
character of uncommon delicacy.’ Now and 
then he changed his mind, and turned round, 
again changed his direction, and to my great 
astonishment, I distinguished on the paper 
the letter S. There broke on me a new light. 
One might teach a beetle to write ! 

I set the little animal immediately on the 
first pagewof my translation with well-inked 
fore-feet, armed myself with a straw to guide 
the little artist in his work, and forced him 
to write my name. It took only a couple 
of hours; but then, what a masterpiece! 

‘The noblest conquest man has ever made 
is,”’ says Buffon (and I finished the sentence), 
‘the May-Beetle.”’ 

To accomplish the work better, I got nearer 
to the open window. We were just com- 
pleting the last letter, when I heard a voice 
call, ‘* Dear little friend! ’’ I turned round ; 
I saw no one. I looked out into the street ; 
no one was there. ‘‘ Here, here!’ said 
the same voice, softly. 

‘** Where?’’ answered I. 

** In the prison.” 

Now I perceived that the words came from 
the iron-barred window, and from the same 
wretch whose smiling at me had so filled me 
with horror. I started back. 

‘Fear not!’ said the voice; “‘ it is an 
honest man who speaks to you.”’ 

**Wretch!’’ erjed I, ‘if you don’t stop 
speaking.to me, I’ll tell the keeper ! ” 
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. Then came a pause. At last he began 
again: ‘‘ As [ recently passed through the 
street below I saw you, and thought you 
had a heart to feel for a man who has be- 
come the victim of human injustice.”’ 

‘Silence !” cried I, ‘* you horrible wretch ! 
You have murdered an old man and an inno- 
cent child! ’’ 

‘‘T see plainly that you are deceived, 
young gentleman, like the rest! ’’ sounded 
the voice back : ‘still so young, and yet be- 
lieve already in evil! ”” 

Here he suddenly became silent, because 
he heard a footstep in the street below. 

As soon as the man had passed, the other 
resumed: ‘‘ There is the prison chaplain, 
quite a different person! He knows, thank 
God, that my heart is pure, and my soul 
without guilt.” He was silenced again. 
This time it was a guard who passed by. I 
bethought myself whether I should not men- 
tion to this man the prisoner’s talking. But 
my credulous good-nature was now sufficiently 
awakened to suppress the intention. Besides, 
it seemed to me it would have been somewhat 
treacherous, as the prisoner had put faith 
merely in the honesty of my looks. I could 
not possibly give the lie to his confidence. 
But the fellow was now silent, and I turned 
again to my beetle on the table. 

O dear, what mischief! I certainly grew 
deadly pale. The evil was great, irreparable. 
T immediately seized the author of the mis- 
chief, and hurled him out of the window, 
and then surveyed with horror the desperate 
condition of things. 

Julius Casar’s Gallic War lay open at the 
fourth chapter, from the beginning of which 
to the left margin of the page, the beetle 
had printed his footpath, and there, as the 
animal found a precipice, he had turned 
northward, and marched to the inkstand, 
and there tumbled ‘into that Gehenna, that 
abyss of destruction, the ink. 

The simple beast had then evidently begun 
to perceive that he was in an error ; accord- 
ingly he scrambled out, and, attired from 
head to foot in a black mourning garment, 
had taken up his march again over the Gallic 
War. But what horrible black painting! 
There were monster black splashes, real ele- 
phant tracks, lakes and rivers, a complete 
chain of comets, daubed on without genius 
or delicacy. And the beautiful book! It 
was an Elzevir edition of Mr. Ratin’s! an 
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Elzevir in quarto! a costly, rare Elzevir, not 
to be replaced, intrusted to me under a heavy 
responsibility, with repeated cautions to take 
eare of it. And now—I was lost! I en- 
deavored to repair the mischief with blotting- 
paper, but it only made matters worse, 

The sight created in me more agony than 
remorse. It troubled me, particularly, that 
IT had to confess the existence of the beetle, 
With what eyes would the good Mr. Ratin 
regard this new method of spending, or rather 
killing time, at the age of discretion, too, at 
which, as he said, I had now arrived ! 

Without any doubt, it was Satan himeelf 
who now presented himself to me, offering 
ways and means to get out of the scrape ; for 
in the hour of trial Satan is always at hand! 
He immediately suggested a pretty little lie 
to help me; namely, that it was the neigh- 
bor’s wicked cat, that had got into the room 
in my absence, and overturnéd the ink upon 
the Gallic War. As I was forbidden to go 
out in school-hours, I should necessarily 
have to add that I had gone out to buy some 
pens. But, asI had pens ina little closet, 
I should also have to say that I had lost the 
key in going to bathe. Bathing was indeed 
forbidden, and I really had not gone to the 
bath; thus, a new lie. However, the peni- 
tent confession of having transgressed in this 
last particular would get me credit for the 
rest of the story, and, inasmuch as I had 
frankly confessed one fault, 1 —— 

So far I had got in my plans, when I heard 
the steps of my teacher on the stairs. 

In my agony I shut the book, and then 
opened it, and shut it again, and again 
opened it, and at last left it lying open, that 
the awful blot might speak for itself, and 
spare me the mortification of a self-accusatign, 

Mr. Ratin, who proposed to give me an 
hour, entered. He laid down his hat with- 
out observing the book, drew up a chair, 
seated himself, and took out his pocket- 
handkerchief for its ordinary purpose. To 
obtain some composure, I drew out my hand- 
kerchief also, and for the same ordinary 
purpose. Mr. Ratin looked at me rather 
suspiciously, for the point of interest was the 
nose. 

I did not at first perceive that Mr. Ratin 
regarded my simultaneous exercise of the 
pocket-handkerchief as a suspicious moye- 
ment. I thought he had caught sight of the 
beetle painting, and I timidly cast down my 
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eyes. His fixed and inquiring look discom- 
posed me more than if he had puta direct 
question to me; for a question I had an 
answer all ready. With solemn tone at last 
‘¢ Julius, I-read in your face 


he began : 
that ——”’ 

‘No!’ stammered I. 

*‘T read, I say, that ——’’ 

‘* No, it was the cat that-——” I ex- 
claimed. © 

Here he changed color. He appeared to 
be struck with amazement. Such repeated 
interruptions, such contradictions, exceeded 
all bounds of respect. All at once the Julius 
Ceesar with the monstrous blot caught his eye. 
That overthrew his self-possession entirely. 

Now was the moment, and I must conjure 
down thestorm. ‘Ah, Mr. Ratin! while I 
was away—the cat—to buy some pens—and 
the cat—I had lost the key—and the cat 
——/’’ The more I stammered, the more 
fearfully Mr. Ratin looked at me. I lost all 
thought, and concluded that it was best to 
make full confession at once: ‘‘No; I am 
telling a lie, Mr. Ratin—I—-1 did the mis- 
chief.” ee oe 

A long silence ensued. 

*¢ Julius,”’ said he at last; in‘ his most 
solemn tone, “‘ it is no wonder if my indig- 
nation almost deprives me of words and yoice. 
Yes, language is wanting to designate such 
a——-’ 

Here came a fly, and he slapped it away. 
But, as if possessed, it came buzzing at his 
face. The confounded laugh seized me, but 
I suppressed it as well as I could. Then 
arose another pause. Once more Mr. Ratin 
began : ‘‘ Julius, you must remain two days 
in this room; not a step out! You must 
consider your conduct. I will, in the mean- 
time, decide what is to be done under such 
extraordinary circumstances.”’ 

This said, Mr. Ratin retired without an- 
other word, locking the door after him, and 
taking away the key. 

It comforted me that I had confessed the 
truth, and told no falsehood. The.departure 
of my teacher spared me the deepest morti- 
fication, so that the first moments of my 
imprisonment seemed like freedom. And 
without the express command to reflect for 
two whole days upon my fault, I should have 
been quite at my ease, as one is apt to be 
after a great crisis. 

Sol set to work to think, according to 
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Mr. Ratin’s command. But nothing special 
suggested itself. The fellow over in the 
prison opposite, and the plaguy beetle—the 
blame was all theirs. I gaw nothing in my 
share of the affair particularly bad but the 
lie, and for that I had atoned by my confes- 
sion. However, in accordance with all good 
lessons, I sought seriously to repent of my 
conduct ; but my repentance did not get on 
very well. That distressed me not a little, 
for it seemed to prove that I was really as 
thoroughly hardened as Mr. Ratin said, and 
80, with real contrition, I resolved to leave 
off in future that thoughtless trick of laugh- 
ing. 

When I had got thus far in the work of 
self-improvement, I heard a cry of sugar- 
cakes in the street. The cake-seller usually 
passed about this time. A desire for some 
of the cakes naturally awoke within me ; 
but I considered that it behoved me to resist 
this fleshly temptation, since I was bidden to 
employ myself with my spiritual state. I let 
the man cry, and remained perfectly still. 

But whoever knows these cake-fellows, 
knows very well how obstinately they persist 
in crying their goods. Although the rogue 
could not see me, yet he did not allow him- 
self to be led astray, but steadily shouted out 
his wares under my window, in perfect reli- 
ance on my sweet tooth, adding at last to 
the word ‘ sugar-cakes,” the further desig- 
nation of “ quite fresh! ’? I could not deny 
that this addition caused some disturbance 
of my principles; I became conscious of it 
at the right moment, and instantly recovered 
myself. To save the cake-man from indulg- 
ing in vain hopes which might cost him pre- 
cious time, I stepped to the window, and said, 
‘‘T will not have any to-day ; off with you!” 

But he below had, as I have already inti- 
mated, more faith in me than I had myself, 
and called up, ‘‘ Make haste, pray ; I cannot 
wait.”’ 

“Off! I have no money!’ was my 
answer. 

‘¢T’ll trust you!” 

‘‘T have no appetite.” 

‘*T don’t believe it.’ 

‘‘ And I am very busy.”’ 

‘* Be quick, then ! ”’ 

‘¢ Besides—I am locked in.’’ 

‘¢You would keep me here forever! ’? 
cried he, with vexation, raising his basket 
as if about to proceed on his way. 
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This movement had a decisive effect with 
me. ‘ Wait!” cried I. 

In a few minutes, a couple of cakes were 
drawn up in my cap, which I let down from 
the window by : a stingy im, cakes, quite 
Sresh! 

The silly beetle! thought t as I'munched 
my cakes; he has four wings to fly away 
with, and yet he must tumble into the ink- 
stand. If it had not been for his inconceiv- 
able stupidity, I should have quietly got my 
lesson, Mr. Ratin would have been satisfied, 
and I too; nolie,nolocking in. The stupid 
beetle ! 

Thus I unexpectedly found a scape-goat. 
I could now lay all my misdeeds upon him. 
My conscience became perfectly easy. I 
suppose my peace of mind was confirmed by 
the fact that Mr. Ratin had departed without 
setting me any lesson. Verily, two days, 
and no lessons! Of all the punishments in 
the world, I myself gould not have chosen a 
prettier ! 


With my conscience at rest, and two whole 
holidays before me, I resolved to make my- 
The first thing was to put 


self comfortable. 
aside the damaged Elzevir, then the diction- 
ary, and all my books and writing materials. 
This done, I had a feeling as pleasant and 
novel as if I had just been relieved of heavy 
chains. In this way I learned, for the first 
time, in imprisonment the charm of freedom. 

Delight of liberty! To sleep, if one is so 
inclined, or do nothing, or dream! and this 
at an age when one is willing to be by him- 
self, when amusement and pleasure are so 
cheap, when walls, skies, tables, chairs, 
every thing talks to us, when an acacia-tree 
with waving branches is a world, when a 
beetle is good company! Youth is the season 
of poetry. 

When my books were all cleared away, 
the question arose, what next? I was just 
pondering this matter, when a noise in the 
next room attracted my attention. I was 
instantly at the keyhole. And thereI caught 
sight of our neighbor’s cat. fighting with a 
rat. I immediately took sides with the cat, 
for we were old friends, and my aid would 
come in very good time, as she had already 
received a wound on the nose, and evidently 
assailed her spiteful opponent with increasing 
caution. But, after I had been a witness of 
the combat a few moments, the courage and 
skill of the weaker party moved my sympa- 
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thy, and I determined to observe the strictest 
neutrality. 

Buvit was no trifle for me toremain neutral, 
especially when I remarked that the rat and 
I were, in Elzevir matters, birds of a feather. 
The rat had ensconced himself against the 
cat in a folio that lay on the floor, and, in- 
deed, in a hole in the folio which he had him- 
self gnawed out. I determined now to save 
the besieged, and so, to frighten the cat, 
struck my foot against the door, but with 
such force, that, although it was fastened, it 
flew open. 

I entered. The folio lay there, but friend 
and foe had vanished. The place appeared 
to ben old library ; against the walls, on 
shelves, stood musty old volumes, in rows; 
in the room stood an invalid electrical ma- 
chine, some cabinets of minerals, and an old 
arm-chair near the window. On account of 
the books, the room had been kept locked, 
so that I had: never entered it before. When- 


Jever Mr. Ratin spoke of it, it was always 


with a mysterious air, as of a suspicious place. 
Accident came now strangely to the help of 
my curiosity. 

First, I resolved to try physics, but the 
machine would ‘not go; then mineralogy ; 
and at last I turned to the mutilated folio. 
The rat had mined,in it pretty thoroughly. 
On the title-page I read the letters of a half- 
eaten word: Dictio. ... A dictionary, 
thoughtI; this is not a dangerous book. But 
what sort of a dictionary? I opened it. At 
the top of the page stood a woman’s name, 
then a parcel of Latin, and below appeared 
notes, one upon another. The subject treated 
of was Love. Strange, in a dictionary, Love! 
I could not restrain my amazement. But 
folios are heavy things to hold, so I seated 
myself in the old arm-chair at the window. 
I read. 

The name was Heloise. She was a young 
maiden, and wrote Latin, was an abbess, and 
had a lover. These contradictions disturbed 
me’ by their strangeness. A maiden love 
Latin! An abbess, and haye a lover! I 
saw very well that I had got hold of a terri- 
bly bad book. Already the thought that a 
di@ionary could deal with such subjects had 
lessened my respect for this otherwise so ven- 
erable sort of books. It could hardly have 
been worse if Mr. Ratin, or Mentor himeelf, 
had suddenly begun to trill of love and wine, 
and wine and love. 
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But, just for this reason, I did not lay the 
book aside, as I should have-done, but read 
the article, and, evermore interested} even 
the notes and the Latin too. Here were 
strange things; many very moving, many 
unintelligible, and a part of the history was 
gone; that is, eaten up. I no longer felt 
so kindly affected toward the rat. Upon 
second thoughts, the cat, I felt, should have 
had my support. 

In old mutilated books, I always want to 
read the missing leaves. I am seldom curi- 
ous énough to open a book that belongs to 
me, but all wrapping-paper, if printed, I 
always smooth out and read. The fate of 
books, it seems to me, is much more ndur- 
able, when they wander into the grocery 
shops, than when they grow yellow on book- 
sellers’ shelves. 

After I had taken into my heart all the 
raving melancholy in the words of Heloise, 
I sought in the dictionary for Abelard. And 
how did I find him? Ah, the once so re- 
nowned, an exile, outlawed, wandering from 
place to place ; accused by ecclesiastics, con- 
demned by the monks, his writings condemned 
to the flames by church councils! Bowed 
down with tribulation, he hides himself in a 
wild desert. 

I had long ended the reading of this his- 
tory, but still I lingered over it in imagina- 
tion. With the book on my knees, and my 
eyes turned out of the window toward the 
evening sky, I was in the Abbey of the Par- 
aclete; wandering within its silent walls, 
tracing the gloomy passages where Heloise 
walked, and, with Abelard, worshipping the 
beloved sufferer. With the pictures of my 
inner world, the things of the outward world 
dreamingly mingled—the soft breath of the 
evening air, the distant shore of the lake 
floating before the window in the last light 
of the sun, and the water, and the silver 
crowns of the Alps. Amidst the din of the 
streets below, the wind brought to me from 
a distance the sweet dying tones of an Aidlian 
harp. Theshbade of Heloise amid old beeches 
and cloister walls imperceptibly faded from 
my imagination, before which rose nearer re- 
collections ; and the sudden ceasing of “the 
harp brought me completely back to reality. 
The thick book grew heavy, and I put it 


aside. 


How poor.and barren is the first hour of 
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awaking from these delicious dreams, when, 
after a voyage upon the ideal, we rest again 
on the desolate actual! The evening be- 
came uncomfortable, my imprisonment odious, 
my idleness wearisome. A dim longing drew 
me away, not to the ideal, but to another 
Heloise, not like Abelard’s, suffering, but 
cheerful. and tender; not a sinner like her, 
but as beautiful. Then, again, I was all 
flame. I had known her now just a week, 
but for six days I had not seen the Eucharis, 
the Estelle of my heart. I now named her 
Heloise. I talked to her now like Abelard, 
but not with the intent that she should for- 
get me and exalt herself above earth; I had 
not got so far as that. Could I only have 
seen her then, only for a moment, only in 
the distance, or only her picture! That 
would not now be altogether impossible. 
She was, indeed, present in her portrait in 
the room over mine. I found myself, to be 
sure, locked up by the gnger of my teacher ; 
but there was a shorter way over the roof, 
and through this garret window, to the 
picture. 

Under these circumstances, the temptation 
was too strong, and lo! I was out on the 
roof. I paused a little while, to gain cour- 
age, and to consider, for the beginning of 
the adventure made me so anxious that but 
little was needed to induce me to turn back. 

But, only think of my horror! Down in 
the street I caught sight of Mr. Ratin, strid- 
ing along with great dignity. I laid myself 
down on the roof, with only my head up, so 
that I could see over the eaves. He disap- 
peared. Probably he was coming into the 
house; in less than a minute he might be 
up the stairs, and catch me in my adven- 
ture. Ah! how my conscience reproached 
me now for my thoughtlessness. How wick- 
edly I was doing! How bitter my peni- 
tence ! 

No; Mr. Ratin came again in view, and 
went quietly down the street. With him 
vanished, but still more quickly, all my re- 
morse. Soon he was wholly out of sight. 


But I could not remain where I was, with- 
out being discovered by the prisoner opposite 
through his narrow window, into which I 
now looked down with horror. So I pursued 
my way on all-fours, and was, after a few 
steps, at the window which I sought. It 
I scarcely 


stood open. My heart beat. 
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breathed. Perhaps she was no longer there, 
or not alone. Itrembled. Suddenly I heard 
a voice call— . 

‘In with you! jumpin, young gentleman. 
Don’t be afraid ; nobody sees you.” 

It was the voice of the convict. But it 
startled me so, that with one leap I bounced 
into the window, and unexpectedly found 
myself on the shoulders of a richly dressed 
lady, who tumbled with me to the floor! 

What happened in the first few moments, 
IT cannot say. My senses vanished. As I 
picked myself partly up, there lay the lady 
with her face to the floor, without sigh or 
groan ; she did not movea hair. I was half 


dead. ‘*Madame!” said I, in a low, ago- 
nized voice. No answer. ‘‘Madame!’’ No 
answer. 


Horrible event! A respectable lady killed, 
a schoolboy the murderer! I sprang up; I 
gently raised the unfortunate Iidy. Asome- 
what insipid smile hovered round her ver- 
milion-colored lips; her nose alone had 
suffered severely. I set her ‘up as well as 
I could.. It was only a large artificial figure, 
in costly drapery, for the use of the painter 
in whose studio I now was. 

But, after all, this beauty had done more 
mischief than enough. When she lost her 
centre of gravity, she had struck with her 
nose against a palette and oiling ; and now 
lay colors, brushes, great and small, boxes 
and bladders, all scattered about, while, in 
the midst of all, flowed lazily along a huge 
stream of oil. To complete the mischief, 
the overturned oil-jug, rolling on, struck 
against the foot of an easel, which, tumbling 
over, had fallen flat, like me and the vermil- 
lion-lipped lady. In falling, it had hit the 
breast of a handsome gentleman in effigy, 
who leaned against the wall, surveying the 
spectacle with his sky-blue eyes. He, too, 
seemed to take pleasure in following the gen- 
eral example, and had fallen over, carrying 
with him a lamp, breaking a glass, and up- 
setting a kettle. 

I stood stupefied with horror at the devas- 
tation, unable to decide whether it were the 
devil or I who was most at home, or whether 
the place were bewitched. And the lady sat 
there, smiling steadily all the while. 

Fate, I saw very plainly, had doomed me 
to destruction. First, there was the Elzevir, 
80 badly illuminated, then the sinful lie, 
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reading of forbidden books, then escaping 
from confinement, and clambering over 
roofs, and finally the laying waste an artist’s 
studio, mutilating the pretty lady, and bor- 
ing a hole in the breast of a painted gentle- 
man with sky-blue eyes. 
I scratched my head. What was I to do 
next? Put every thing in its place? 
Erase? Repair? It was out of the ques- 
tion; the mischief was this time too great. 
Invent a lie? I had found out, in the affair 
of the beetle, that this was no easy matter. 
Confess? No; any thing in the world but 
that! For I should then have to disclose 
my love; and the mere suspicion of such @ 
monstrous immorality would have brought 
the deepest blush of shame over Mr. Ratin’s 
face. His look alone would have killed me. 
So I resolved just to betake myself back to 
my room, and there go to work and study asI 
had never before studied in all my life, both 
to forget myself and every thing else, and to 
gain over Mr. Ratin, who certainly would 
be very well satisfied with my morality, if I 
should present him a great amount of work 
industriously done, handsomely written out. 
But‘I had to wait a while until it grew 
darker. I was afraid that the prisoner 
might again see me on the roof. 


a picture turned toward the wall. I turned 
it round. It was she whom I particularly 
sought! It was Icy, the beautiful English 
girl, sitting in a graceful attitude by her 
father’s side, her hand resting carelessly on 
the neck of the Spanish dog, in the shadow 
of an old beech-tree, through whose 
branches a palace-like castle on the sea- 
shore appeared in the background. The 
picture, almost finished, reflected the perfect 
charm of Lucy’s animated, smiling melan- 
choly. Ah, that she was now so soon to be 
so far distant, and I was nothing in her 
eyes! Why, thou dear one, sighed I—why 
art thou not my sister? How gladly would 
I be thy tender, faithful brother, and help 
thee to cheer this old man! And were we 
in a desert, O Lucy, Luay! desolate as 
Abelard’s desert in St. Gildas, how wil- 
lingly would I serve thee with my life and 
my death ! 

tore myself mournfully from the picture. 
Out on the roof! Soon I stood again in my 
little room, just as a light was brought, and. 





then entering the forbidden room, and the 


my supper. 


Gaping about, in my dismay, I perceived 
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My reader probably does not understand 
why the portrait was so interesting to me. 
There were a multitude of things that 
passed through the young head and heart, 
which the boy himself did not wholly under- 
stand. He was still a schoolboy in every 
thing. But I will explain myself. 

The room over mine was an artist’s studio. 
The artist was a man of rare talent, and 
knew how to treat his subject on its bright 
side without sacrificing truth. No wonder 
that he was much employed, and that people 
preferred his magic pencil even to the look- 
ing-glass. For who would not rather see 
himeelf in a successful portrait than in an 
honest looking-glass? Before his own por- 
trait, one stands as before that of a stran- 
ger, and considers it as the likeness of an- 
other, with secret pleasure and admiration. 
In this pledsure one passes out of himself 
into the soul of another, and so judges his 
interesting person with much greater free- 
dom. And, in this freedom, he sees himself 
adorning the wall ina gilt frame, with his 
best coat on, in a striking attitude, always 
serene, noble, ever young, intelligent, amia- 
ble, estimable. The picture convinces us 
that, compared with the faces of others, ours 
certainly has something in it distinguished, 
remarkable. The looking-glass, on the con- 
trary, is sometimes very impolite, rude even, 
in its love of truth. 

Seldom did a day pass that an elegant 
carriage did not draw up at our door, whose 
occupant came to offer his fashionable physi- 
ognomy to the artist to study for an hour or 
so. I enjoyed the delightful occupation of 
looking at the beautiful horses, and seeing 
how they brushed away the flies, examining 
the liveries, and the coachmen, as they 
whistled, or handled their whips. 

One Monday, about a week before the 
lamentable devastation of the artist’s room, 
a carriage had stopped at our door. I was 
immediately at my post at the window. A 
brilliant equipage, four horses, splendid 
housings, footmen behind! A feeble old 
man alighted, earefully assisted by two ser- 
vants; his head, partly bald, showed a few 
silver hairs. After him came a young lady. 
The servants stepped respectfully back, and 
the old man took the arm of the maifien. 


They came into the house, followed by a 
large dog of Spanish breed. 
The look of the young beauty, in the atti- 
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tude of supporting venerable age, touched 
me—inspired me. I saw in her the only 
human being who @pproached the high ideal 
which had now for some time hovered before 
my dreaming imagination ; she awakened in 
me feelings that had no object, and moved 
my heart in a way of which I could give no 
account, 

Another circumstance impressed me no 
less. It was the simple, modest dress of the 
maiden, in the midst of so much splendor— 
a fine straw bonnet, a white frock, without 
ornament, but all delicate and becoming. 
She would have attracted attention for her- 
self alone; still, her whole air betrayed 
rank and wealth. I will not disguise it; 
accustomed to the company I was wont to 
see under my window, where rank, splendor, 
fine taste, graceful deportment awakened in 
me an irresistible interest, I had no pleasure 
in any thing common. The. most beautiful 


-of the beautiful, in humble circumstances, 


would have made no impression on me. 

In short, the lovely new Antigone had 
fascinated me, awakened in me a feeling 
which I did not understand. I never once 
thought to ask whether she might not be one 
of Calypso’s nymphs of whom Mr. Ratin 
had so often spoken. For a single smile 
of the young maiden, I would have thrown 
the four Elzevirs of the Vatican into the 
fire. 

When the strangers had reached my room, 
in their ascent to the painter’s room, I softly 
opened the door. The spaniel bounded into 
my room. A beautiful animal. His very 
gait and air, to say nothing of his great 
beauty and the glossy cleanliness of his silk 
hair, announced rank and distinction. I 
looked at him almost with envy. He was of 
a rare breed, the associate of high person- 
ages who scarcely thought me worthy of a 
look, the pet of that lovely creature, who, 
in her exaltation, hardly marked my exis- 
tence. The name upon the dog’s collar con- 
firmed my conjectures. The strangers were 
English. 

As soon a8 the spaniel quitted the room, 
I stretched myself out of the window, to 
see whether I could catch any thing of the 
conversation going on above. The painter 
and the old gentleman were talking to- 
gether ; the young lady was silent. _ 

‘You have, in me,’’ said the gentleman, 
‘a poor figure for your pencil. And as the 
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Copy is destined soon to survive the original, 


it is quite right that L should wish my effigy 


to frighten my grandchildren as little as 
possible. I ought to have chogen an earlier 
period to sit to you.” 

‘* By no means, my lord,’’ replied the art- 
ist : ‘* one seldom meets with so venerable a 
figure as yours, and it awakens a deeper in- 
terest than much younger faces.”’ 

‘‘A compliment! I gladly accept it, for 
I shall not have much more time to receive 
favors of that sort. Only, don’t be sad, 
Lucy! Why do you not look to the inevita- 
ble future as cheerfully as Ido? Which of 
us two will lose most by the separation, 
dear child—you or I? 1 will make this 
gentleman judge.” 

‘¢ Pardon me, my lord,’’ said the painter ; 
“T think, with the young lady, that one 
should rather turn away his eyes from a mo- 
ment so sad to both.” ; 

‘‘No; that I call weakness, sir! I ad- 
mit, when fate plucks from the tree of life a 
flower just blooming, that is sad indeed. 
But when the weary one falls asleep at the 
close of the day, and longs to go to rest in 
the arms of a dear daughter, why should he 
turn away his eyes? Lucy,I pray yéu, no 
tears! I would accustom you to the 
thought.” 

I could hear no more. 

I never missed a day, when my lord’s car- 
riage came or went, to take my station at 
the window. I followed the noble pair with 
my eyes, sparkling with delight. After- 
wards, Lucy came to the artist alone. She, 
too, was then sitting for her portrait. But 
how could the painter hold his brush with- 
out trembling, without fainting! 

The second time she came alone, I was, as 
usugl, listening at the window. 

‘* You had the goodness,’’ said the artist, 
‘to promise to bring me a sketch of the 
castle and park, as your honored, father 
wishes them to be introduced into the pic- 
ture.”’ 

‘*T have not forgotten it,’’ said the young 
lady ; ‘* but I have left it in the carriage.”’ 

And with this, she leaned out of the win- 
dow, and called (in English), ‘* John, bring 
me my album, if you please. But I see 
John is away.”’ 

Her servants had, in fact, betaken them- 
selves to a coffee-house close by, and left the 
horses in care of a poor fellow. ‘I will get 
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it,” said the painter. But in an instant I 
was down-stairs, and up again with the 
album, which I secretly kissed, when the 
painter met me, and took the book, with 
thanks. Ah! I hoped to have got into the 
room, and seen her face to face! So I 
turned carelessly, or rather with great vexa- 
tion, back to my window. However, but 
for this little incident, I should not have 
heard what she now said of me. 

‘¢An interesting child! He understands 
English, then? ’’ said she. 

‘* Perfectly,’’ replied the painter. ‘He 
is sometimes my interpreter with your coun- 
trymen. ‘ An excellent lad! Pity he is not 
allowed to be an artist; he has great talent 
and fondness for painting. Look, miss, 
there lies a sketch of his, which he took 
from his window—the lake, a great part of 
the prison opposite, the old hat hanging 
there to receive alms from the passers-by, of 
whom the prisoners can see as little as of 
this fine scenery.”’ 

‘‘A pretty composition, and well con- 
ceived!’ said the lady. ‘* But why is he 
prevented from following his manifest 
bent ?”’ 

‘‘ His guardian wishes him to bea law- 

er.”’ 
4 ‘‘ Guardian? Then he is an orphan.”’ 

‘* He has only an old uncle, who sees to 
his education.”’ 

** Poor boy! ’’ said the young lady, in a 
tone of sympathy. 

Her voice, her tone, filled me with rap- 
ture. Shehad pitied me. That wasenough 
to make me proud of being an orphan, 
enough to convert my greatest misfortune 
into a privilege. But my joy was of short 
duration. I heard her speak of her ap- 
proaching departure for England. What 
would then become of me—of me, left alone 
with Mr. Ratin? I was inconsolable. 

On the following day, her carriage came 
not. I would gladly have seen her only 
once more. This was the reason why 
Abelard’s fate had touched me so deeply. 
Only once more! Could I at least only see 
her portrait! Who can blame me that I 
availed myself of the opportunity to crawl 
out over the roof? But who could have 
foreseen such a miserable result of my ad- 
venture? And when Mr. Ratin should learn 
it ? 

I labored with unwearied industry after 


‘ 
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this frightful adventure, in order to surprise 
Mr. Ratin, and convince him of my sincere 
repentance. FirstI translated out of Caesar, 
then out of Virgil, until deep in the night. 

At break of day, the next morning, I was 
startled out of sleep by a loud psalm-sing- 
ing. Ilistened. It was the prisoner oppo- 
site; I dressed myself, and opened the win- 
dow, This pious exercise gave me a better 
opinion of the fellow; the singing at last 
ceased, and I turned again to my studies. 

‘You studied long last night,” said he 
opposite. 

‘““Do you sing every morning so?” I 
asked. 

‘From my youth up. Do you suppose I 
could bear my hard lot without the consola- 
tions of religion? ”’ 

‘*No; but I wonder that religion did not 
keep you from committing that murder.”’ 

‘‘T am innocent. But God has ordered 
that the eyes of my judges should be blinded. 
The will of the Lord be done! Ah! if I 
only had food for my soul; but I have no 
Bible! ”’ 

‘‘How? Do they deny you a Bible?” 

‘¢ To an unfortunate man they deny every- 
thing.”’ 

‘* You shall—you must have a Bible, for 
your soul’s good. Be quiet. I'll bring you 
mine.”’ 

“Ah, my dear young gentleman, God 
reward you! But noone is admitted to me, 
and I would not have you see my horrible 
abode. But it occurs to me that I saw you 
yesterday draw up your cakes with a string. 
I saw it through a crack in the board below 
my narrow window. Then I sighed in my 
heart: O, if there were only some merciful 
soul who would send me up the bread of life 
in the same way! ”’ 

‘* But you have no string.” 

**A good Providence has furnished me 
with one, for this very purpose, I believe.”’ 

‘Good! the Bible you must have! ’’ cried 
I; and, happy to be of service to an unfor- 
tunate man, I instantly searched for my 
Bible among the books which I had stowed 
away the day before in the closet. 

While I was engaged in this search, I 
heard, proceeding from the prison, the most 
horrible groaning, and then a melancholy 
moan. I listened anxiously. 


‘* Prisoner, is that you?’’ called I. He 
returned no answer, but the groans grew 
louder. 
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‘“‘ What is thematter? Whatails you?” 
asked I, alarmed. 

‘¢ Ah, excellent young gentleman, a dread- 
ful case—syffering without end, without 
help. One of the irons is too small for my 
leg; the leg is swollen over it, and now the 
iron is cutting into the flesh. O! O——” 

‘Tell me then, tell me! ’’ cried I, all in 
a tremble. 

‘¢ The torture robs me of all rest, all sleep. 
And so I saw how long you studied last 
night. O!” 

‘* Poor man! why do you hot ask them to 
loosen your irons? ”” 

‘* Ah, they come to me only once every five 
days. O! O! I must wait three days; 
then, indeed, I will beg—O——”’ 

“IT am very sorry. But if I could 
only——”’ 

‘* No, no, young gentleman, you must not 
—but your sympathy is enough for me! If 
I only had a—O ! O——”’ 

“* A what?” 

“0! could I!—the blood is running over 
my foot!—could I only—O! only loosen 
my irons a little! ”’ 

“A file!’ cried I, in fright and agony. 
‘A file! I’ll put it in the Bible! ” 

Thad a file. I putit in the Bible, and 
tied it up. But I bethought myself that I 
myself was a prisoner, locked up. I wrung 
my hands. Every groan of the poor man 
went to my heart. I was about to break 
open the door, when I fortunately caught 
sight of a little beggar-boy in the street. 

‘¢You there!’ cried I. ‘* Here, tie this 
book to that string which you see hanging 
down by the wall over there. Be quick! 
quick! it is for the selief of a poor suf- 


ferer!”’ 


The beggar-boy did as he was bid, and the 
packet was quickly drawn up. 

Shortly afterwards, I heard some one with 
a key at my door. It was Mr. Ratin. 

He found me busily engaged with my 
studies, of course. 

“In the indignation with which I left you 
yesterday,’’ said Mr. Ratin, ‘I forgot to set 
you a lesson for two days.” * 

‘‘T have, however, done something,’’ said 
I, trembling. 

He looked over what I handed to him, 
rather suspiciously, but soon convinced him- 
self that it had all been written during my 


inyprisonment. j 
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‘Tt pleases me, Julius,” said he, ‘ that 
of your own accord you avoid the dangers 
of idleness. A young man, without em- 
ployment, is exposed to the most perilous 
things, to the most wicked thoughts. Re- 
member the Gracchi, those noble youths, 
who gave their mother so much delight, 
because they so early, and of their own 
accord, devoted themselves pra to 
their studies.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, Mr. Ratin! ’’ said I. © 

‘‘Your supper, I see, still standing. 
Have you not taken time to eat your 
. Supper! ”” 

‘© No, Mr. Ratin. ig 

‘‘ Julius, it pleases me much to see how 
deeply you feel the impropriety of your con- 
duct yesterday.” 

‘“‘ Certainly, Mr. Ratin.”’ 

‘¢ Have you seriously considered it? ”’ 

*¢ Yes, Mr. Ratin.”’ 

‘* Do you see how very disrespectful that 
silly foolish laugh of yours is?’’ 

‘‘ Yes, Mr. Ratin,” said I, humbly, and 
in @thalf whisper, hearing at that moment 
the™door open of the room above. My 
blood ran cold. 

‘‘And that falsehood besides? But what 
is that horrible noise overhead ?’’ he added, 
quite startled, pointing upward, where the 
ceiling shook, and threatened to tumble in, 
under shouts and questions, and heavy, 
rapid movements. 

I was near to fainting, and stammered 
out, ‘* Yes, Mr. Ratin.’’ 

I represented to myself at this moment the 
rage and frenzy of the poor painter, to whom 
his studio, in its confusion, must have looked 
asif an invading army had broken into it. 
But now every thing depended upon drawing 
away Mr. Ratin’s attention from the tumult 
overhead.” 

‘¢ Since you left me yesterday——”” said I. 

‘Wait, Julius——’’ interrupted he, 
growing more absorbed in what was going 
on in the studio. He stepped at last to the 
window. The painter shouted as if pos- 
sessed, ** Lost! lost! Some one must have 
got in over the roof!’ And leaning out of 
his window, he called to me several times 
by namé, and asked whether I had been at 
home the evening before. I should have had 


to answer this terrible question on the spot, 
but fortunately Mr. Ratin relieved 
the trouble. 
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‘« Certainly the young man was at home,” 
said he, ‘and, indeed, by my express com- 
mand.” 

‘¢ Well, then, Mr. Professor,’ shouted the 
painter, ‘‘ only think! my room is all topsy- 
turvy. My paintings are ruined, the easel 
lies on the floor, the lamp is smashed !—and 
your pupil must have heard it all.’’ 

*¢ Will your honor listen to a poor pris- 
oner?’’ said a third voice, that now mixed 
itself in the conversation, and came from 
the window in the Bishop’s Prison. ‘I 
saw itall. I can tell you how it all hap- 
pened.”’ 

‘‘ Speak ! say what you know,” cried the 
painter. 

**Good!? replied the invisible speaker. 
‘* Yesterday evening there was a great com- 
pany on the roof, and just by your honor’s 
window. I counted no less than five cats, or 
perhaps tom-cats. * You know howit is when 
such a company——”’ 

‘Be quick! What did you hear over 
here?’? cried Mr. Ratin. 

‘‘ The members of such an assembly, ad- 
mirers of beauty, are usually overloud. The 





coquettishly-——”’ 

‘‘ We don’t want to know that. Come to 
the point,”? shouted Mr. Ratin again, to 
whom topics of this sort were not the most 
acceptable. 

‘¢T humbly pray your honor’s pardon, for 
if it had not been for this coquetry, and the 
jealousy of the four gallants——”’ 

Mr. Ratin drummed very impatiently with 
his foot, turned round, and bade me go out 
a few moments, and wait upon the stairs. 
I did not wait to be bidden twice, but left 
the door partly open. 

*¢ All would have been well,’’ continued 


well. They mewed most tenderly to their 
lady, who, however, listened to none of 
them, but sat stroking her face with her vel- 
vet paw.” 

‘« Be quick ; tell what you know! ”’ cried 
the painter. 

‘¢ Well, then, in the midst of the consulta- 
tion, one of the cats struck another on the 
nose. The other took it ill; and the rest 
joined in the fight. And so, as upon a 
signal, the battle became general. War to 
the knife! The whole suddenly became a 
bunch of hair, claws, and teeth. 





> 


little cat nearest the window behaved very 


the prisoner—‘‘all would have gone off” ~ 


But, 
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while they are in the midst of their scratch- 
ing and biting, the little cat jumps into the 
window, and the whole ~~ dash in after 
her. I could see no more. From the‘noise, 
I guessed they had done some mischief. It 
was about eight o’clock.’’ 

So spoke the prisoner. But the service 
which the fellow undertook to do me hum- 
bled and shocked me. His bold lie, after the 
great piety he had professed, his impudent 
story, after that horrible groaning, amazed 
me. All the sympathy I had felt for the man 
vanished at once. ay if Mr. Ratin had 
not been present, I would have given the lie 
to the rogue on the spot, and told the simple 
truth. But Mr. Ratin was there, and in my 
unfortunate history there was the crime of 
—love! Mr. Ratin’s abomination of that 
was the rock upon which I must be 
wrecked. 

As this was going on, a carriage drew up 
at the door. i heard the old Englishman 
and his daughter coming up-stairs, and just 
then the painter shouted, ‘‘ The gentleman 
is coming up to his last sitting! And you 
there, you imprisoned scoundrel, have told 
me aconfounded lie. Here’sa picture which 
I left with the face turned to the wall, and I 
find it turned round, with the painted side 
out! How could the cats have done that? 
Somebody has broken in, and through the 
window! Dear Julius, speak! what did 
you hear yesterday ?”’ 

‘* Julius, drive the dog away,” cried Mr. 
Ratin at the same moment. 

The beautiful spaniel had run into my 
room, and was smelling about Mr. Ratin’s 
new umbrella. 

I hastened to drive the dog down, follow- 
ing him into the very street, in order to give 
the painter time to forget his fatal question. 
When I returned, the ont artist was 
just receiving his visitors. I heard him 
apologize for the disorder of his room, and 
say, ‘If you do not leave to-morrow, I 
would beg you to postpone the sitting an- 
other day.”’ The old gentleman replied, 
‘It is impossible to delay our departure ; 
but, I pray you, don’t let my presence pre- 
vent you trying to discover, a8 soon as pos- 
sible, the author of this mischief.’? “The 

inter, eager for the inquiry, got out of 

is window upon the roof, to see whence 
and how the mischief-maker had got into 
his room. 

Fortunately, Mr. Ratin was a hundred 
miles off from any suspicion of me. He 
carefully put his silk a into its case, 
na je to the table, turned over my books, 
and pointing out how far I should proceed 
with my translations, said, ‘‘ In consideration 
of your industry, and of the evidence you 
have given of a better mind———”’ 
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Here the painter entered, and full of his 
business. ‘* Have you not,” said he—‘ is 
there not a room joining this? Ha! look! 
yes, here is a door—I ou open it for 
me, if you please. That is the only possible 
way of getting upon the roof. There is no 
other way.” ‘ 

Mr. Ratin shook his head, incredulously, 
or rather amazedly, but immediately signi- 
fied his assent, sought in a little cabinet, of 
which he had exclusive possession, for the 
key, and put it into the keyhole, which I had 
repaired as well as possible. I was, without 
doubt, pale and red with terror, and my 
heart beat like a hammer. I bent over the 
table as if I were absorbed in study. 

While the two gentlemen were pursuing 
their search, there arose a dreadful tumult 
in the prison ——. I heard the loud 
voices of men calling to one another. The 
single ominous words, ‘* Gone!’ * Es- 
caped!’’ met my ear. 

‘* Here is something ! ”’ criéd a voice. 

‘¢ A file, look! under this stone here; a 
file! ’’ shouted another. 

This was terrible for me. In the next 
room I heard Mr. Ratin exclaim, at the 
same moment, with the greatest astgnish- 
ment, ‘* Ha! it is really his handker@ifief! 
How ! is it possible—what, Julius? ”’ 

I rose from the table. Trembling with 
fear, I flew out of the house, down-stairs, 
with no thought but to get clear of the 
torture of confession, the agony and the 
shame. 

When I had got about a hundred ste 
from the door, I looked back, and saw the 
beggar-boy, whom I had +. TR 
an official-looking person to my room. 
understood what was meant. I doubled my 
speed, and scarcely had I turned the corner, 
before I made, with all might, for the city 
gates, not without fear of the gendarmes 
who stood chatting at their posts. 

As I got farther on my way, I had to 
think of my situation, which seemed to me 
desperate. Should I turn back ?—never! 
I should now have to do, not merely with 
Mr. Ratin, but with the police, with the 
remorseless gendarmes, I was almost out 
of my senses. Fear gave me strength and 
courage to run in the direction of the boun- 
daries of the Geneva republic. There, in a 
meadow, near Coppet, I at last seated my- 
self on the grass, to take breath. 

Even here, in this distant region, I did not 
feel myself secure from the police. I looked 
right and left, to all points of the broad 
ney and every little cloud of dust 
caused by a cow, or an ass, or a carriage, 
frightened me, and I supposed the whole 
collected gendarmerie were at my heels. 
Mi@leath-agony, which increased every mo- 
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ment, drove me at last to the determination 
to run straight to Lausanne, where my uncle 
then was. 

To wander into banishment is bad enough 
at any age; but for a child, who clings so 
to the neighborhood of the paternal abode, 
what a bitter fate! I had hardly got three 
miles on my way, before it seemed to me 
that I stood loasly and forsaken in the im- 
measurable universe, without help and with- 
out refuge. With a heavy heart I ap- 
proached the shores of the beautiful lake 
which had smiled so kindly upon me, when 
I saw it from my window. ‘The farther I 
proceeded, and the more my fear of pursuing 
policemen decreased, the ~— became my 
grief. Two or three times [ sat down by 
the wayside. Sorrow and home-sickness 
tormented me so, that I was upon the point 
of turning back, to implore pardon of Mr. 
Ratin. 

But it was now too late. I found myself 
at last about as near to Lausanne as to 
Geneva, not farther from my uncle than Mr. 
Ratin. I took heart at the thought. I 
kept on, and gradually became more com- 
posed, and began again to think of’ the 
young English lady, and to re-unite the 
threads of those dreams which had been so 
delightful the day before. In the midst of 
that-beautiful lake-scenery which surrounded 
me, the lovely one seemed to me more lovely. 
The clear blue of the hgavens, the splendor 
of the broad mirror of water, the atmos- 
phere in which the mountains floated, threw 
a halo round Lucy’s image... The gloom of 
exile vanished. 

As the day declined, I turned off from 
the road across the fields, to seek shelter 
among the peasants. They received me 
kindly, contented with the single piece of 
money which I had with me, and which I 
offered them. I shared their supper and 
their bed. At break of day I left them and 
pursued my way. 

I had run away from home without my 
cap. The sun burned my face. I paused 
several times under the trees by the roadside, 
and refreshed myself in the cool shade, until 
the looks of the passers-by alarmed me; for 
I fancied that it was suspicion that arrested 
their curiosity, while it was probably only 
my youth and dress. 

On this side of a quiet village, on the left 
of the highway, appeared huge oaks, which 
formed the edge es large forest. From 
them the eve swept away over the broad 
mirror of the lake, to the picturesque fore- 
ground of the high Alps, or wandered to 
the left, towards Ceti, over a chain of 
hills gently rising in the distance, until, like 
air, they melted away into the Packer’ 
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of the sky. I could not resist tle beauty of 
the scene, and sat down under the green 
shelter of the broad oaks to rest myself. 
WhileI comfortably devoured a piece of black 
bread, which the nts had given me, I 
thought, full of delight, of my unele. I 
should soon be in his arms. [I lost all faint- 
heartedness when I thought of him. ‘O 
my good uncle,”’ sighed I, while tears ran 
down my cheeks—* my dear uncle! could I 
only see you, only tell you all; if I were 
sre § with you!” 

travelling carriage camealong the high- 
way, with six horses, throwing up a cloud 
of dust. The postilion cracked his: whip, 
while the footmen nodded on their seats be- 
hind. The carriage had already passed by, 
when it suddenly Sewer. A servant sprang 
down and came towards me. I was about to 
take to my heels, when I thought I recognized 
John, the young English lady’s servant. 

‘¢ Are you the lad who disappeared yes- 
terday from the house where the painter 
lives ?’’ asked he. 

‘* Yes.”? 

‘* Then follow me.” 

‘“‘ Whither? ”’ 

‘¢To the carriage. Your teacher is in a . 
pretty mess, you may depend.” 

‘¢ Where is he? ”’ 

‘* My little sparrow, he is seeking for you 
everywhere.”’ 

These words led me to fear that Mr. Ratin 
was in the carriage. I had not the least in- 
clination to accompany John. But lo! out 
of the carriage came a white female figure. 
I quickly rose, and hastened towards the 
young lady, to save her from walking far in 
the dust. As I drew nearer to her, I hesi- 
tated ; shame and confusion held me back. 
At last I stood stock still. 

‘« Is it not you, Master Julius? ”’ said she 
kindly. ‘*Come hither. It is you—is it 
not?” 

‘Yes, my lady.” 

‘¢ Q, how the sun has burned you! Come, 
get in, I pray you, quickly into the carriage 
with us. Your teacher is in great trouble on 
your account. I am delighted that we have 
met with you.” 

The old gentleman now looked out of the 
carriage. ‘‘ Just get in, my young friend,”’ 
said he; ‘* we will talk about your history. 
You must be very tired.’’ 

I got in, and the carriage rolled on. I 
was entirely overcome. In my confusion, I 
could not utter a syllable. Surprise, joy, 
shame, overpowered meat once. My heart 
beat loudly ; my sunburnt face was on fire. 
In my hand I still held my piece of black 


brea 





‘You have not had a very good dinner, 
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I see,” said the old gentleman, smiling. 
«+ What inn did you put up at to-day? ”’ 

*«I have been sheltered by the country 

le.” 

** Where do you mean to stop to-night? ”” 

*‘T shall remain in Lausanne, my lord.” 

‘* How! ’’ exclaimed the young lady, ‘* so 
far, and without a hat?’? 

The tears filled my eyes. I felt all my 
loneliness, and said, ‘‘ Ah, dear lady, still 
further perbaps till I find my uncle.” 

‘* Only think,’’ said she to her father, ‘he 
has no one in the world but his uncle!” and 
then turned her eyes upon me, full of sym- 

thy. She was all that I had fancied her 
in my dreams at the window. 

“Dear child,’ said the old gentleman, 
“you shall remain with us till we reach 
Lausanne, where we will deliver you into 
the hands of your uncle. You have com- 
mitted a strange freak. What were you 
afraid of, that you ran away?”’ 

** Ah, my lord, it was I that gave the file 
to the prisoner. I assure you, he seemed to 
be suffering dreadfully ; he only wanted to 
loosen one of his irons.’’ 

‘* It was nothing, then, my young friend, 
but pity that moved you? At your age one 
is not bound to know that a prisoner can use 
a file for various purposes. But you tell us 
nothing about the-painter’s room. You 
were at the bottom of that affair, too; is it 
not so?”’ 

‘** Yes, my lord. And I would have told 
the painter himself, or my dear uncle, or 
even you; but I was terribly afraid of Mr. 
Ratin.”’ . 

“Ah! a dreadful man that Mr. Ratin 
must be! But tell us, what did you want 
in the painter’s room? It was you then 
that turned my daughter’s portrait round?’’ 

I felt that i was red to my very ears. 
How could I answer that? 

He laughed heartily, and said, ‘ Ay, ay, 
the matter begins to grow serious, for cer- 
tainly the picture was not turned round 
merely for the sake of my figure. Lucy, it 
is now your turn to be right angry! ”’ 

**Q, not at all!’ replied she, smiling 
very kindly upon me. ‘* You know, dear 
father, as well as I, that he has shown talent. 
Was it not very natural that he should wish 
to see the work of a skilful artist? ’’ 

‘« Lucy,’’ said the old gentleman, roguishly 
“it isnot becoming in you, when a young 
man turns round’ your portrait, to consider 
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the act perfectly natural, for-———’’ (Here 
he became aware of my blushes.) * No, 
dear child, don’t grow red; I do not esteem 
you one whit the less, and my daughter is 
perfectly willing to forgive offences of this 
sort. Is it not so, Lucy?” 

These words caused me a little embarrass- 
ment. I had to answer all sorts of questions, 
The old gentleman expressed himself with 
increasing cordiality, while the young lady, 
although she showed no diminution of sym- 
— for me, appeared a little reserved. 

ut I could not glance at her, without feel- 


ing it to my inmost heart. 
‘‘ We are near the city,’’ said my lord; 

‘will not your uncle scold? *” 
‘© O no, my lord!” answered I; ‘and if 
he does, I shall only be too glad to see him.”’ 
said Lucy, softly (in 


“Dear child! ’ 
English). 

When we stopped before my uncle’s resi- 
dence, I feared that he might not be at home. * 
We got out; a little boy said that he dwelt 
in the second story, and that he was in. 

‘* Request him to come down,”’ said I to 
the boy. 

‘* No, we will go up to him,” said the old 
gentleman. And the young lady again sup- 
ported her father as she had done at the 
painter's, and led him into the house. 

My uncle had just returned from making 
a visit. I threw myself into his arms. 

‘Is it you, Juliug?”’ cried he. I could 
not answer. I heaped him with caresses, 
**Do you come without a hat?’’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘‘ but I see, in good company. My 
lady, sir, let me pray you be seated.”’ 

‘* We only wished to give this dear boy 
into your hands,’’ said the old gentleman. 
‘‘He has been engaged in a somewhat 
thoughtless freak, but he hasa true heart. 
He will himself relate to you how we chanced 
to have the pleasure of his company, and 
the honor of being introduced to you. Now, 
then, adieu, my young friend! ’’ he con- 
tinued, extending his hand. ‘‘ There, take 
this card with my name, that you may know 
who I am, in case you should ever do me 
the eee to claim my friendship.”’ 

‘« Farewell, Master Julius,” said the lovely 
maiden, giving me her hand. 

I looked after them with moist eyes. 

So I found myself with my good uncle 
again. After some days, we returned to 
Geneva. My uncle dismissed Mr. Ratin, and 
took me to himeelf. 


(End of Dream the First.) 





Arter the death of the good Duke of Bur- 
gundy, (1404), the corpse was placed in his 
chapel, where a solemn service was performed. 
The Duchess Margaret there renounced her 
claim to his moveables, from fear of the debts 


* 

being too great, by placing her girdle, with her 
purse and keys, on the coffin, as is the usual 
cugtom in such cases, and demanded that this 
opstoxi be put into writing by a public 
notary there present.—Monstrellet. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH.—MOZART PLAYS FAREWELL. 


Exceptine that he took leave of Betsey, 
the servant-maid, with great cordiality, Un- 
cle Joseph spoke not another word, after his 
parting reply to Mr. Munder, until he and 
his niece were alone again under the east 
wall of Porthgenna Tower. There he 
- paused, looked up at the house, then at his 
companion, then back at the house once 
more, and at last opened his lips to speak. 

“*T am sorry, my child,” he said. ‘Iam 
sorry from my heart. This has been, what 
you call in England, a very bad job.” 

Thinking that he referred to the scene 
which had just passed in the housekeeper’s 
room, Sarah asked his pardon for having 
been the innocent means of bringing him 
into angry collision with such a person as 
Mr. Munder. 

‘©No! no! no!’ he cried. ‘I was not 
thinking of the man of the big body and the 
big words. He made me angry, it is not to 
be denied; but that is all over and gone 
now. I put him and his big words away 
from me, as I kick this stone, here, from the 
pathway into the road. It is not of your 


Munders, or your housekeepers, or your 


Betzies, that I now speak—it is of something 
that is nearer to you, and nearer to me also, 
because I make of your interest my own 
interest too. I shall tell you what it is, 
while we walk on—for I see in your face, 
Sarah, that you are restless and in fear so 
long as we stop in the neighborhood of this 
dungeon-house. Come! I am ready for the 
march. ‘There is the path. Let us go back 
by it, and pick up our little baggage at the 
inn where we left them, on the other side of 
this windy wilderness of a place.’ 

‘* Yes, yes, uncle! Let us lose no time; 
let us walk fast. Don’t be afraid of tiring 
me; I am much stronger now.” 

They turned into the same path by which 
they had approached Porthgenna Tower in 
the afternoon. By the time they had walked 
over a little more than the first hundred yards 
of their journey, Jacob, the gardener’s boy, 
stole out from behind the ruinous inclosure 
at the north side of the house, with his hoe 
in his hand. The sun had just set, but 
there was a fine light-still over the wide, 
open surface of the moor; and Jacob paused 
to let the old man and his niece get farther 
away front thé building before. whe vfollogad 


them. The housekseper’s instructions had 
directed him just to keep them in sight and 
no more; and, if he happened to observe 
that they stopped and turned round to look 
behind them, he was to stop, too, and pre- 
tend to be digging with his hoe, as if he 
was at work on the moorland. Stimulated 
by the promise of a sixpence, if he was 
careful to do exactly as he had been told, 
Jacob kept his instructions in his memory, 
and kept his eye on the two strangers, and 
promised as fairly to earn the reward in 
prospect for him as a boy could. 

“And now, my child, I shall tell you 
what it is Tam sorry for,’’ resumed Uncle 
Joseph, as they proceeded along the path. 
“IT am sorry that we have come out upon 
this journey, and run our little risk, and have 
our little scolding, and gained nothing. The 
word you said in my ear, Sarah, when I was 
getting you out of the faint (and you should 
have come out of it sooner, if the muddle- 
headed people of the dungeon-house had 
been quicker with the water)—the word you 
said in my ear was not much, but it was 
enotgh to tell me that we have taken this 
journey in vain. I may hold my tongue, I 
may.make my best face at it, I may be con- 
tent to walk blindfolded with a mystery 
that lets no peep of daylight into my eyes; 
but it is not the less true, that the one 
thing your heart was most set on doing, 
when we started on this journey, is the one 
thing alsd that you have not done. I know 
that, if I know nothing else; and I say 
again, it is a bad job ;—yes, yes, upon my 
life and faith, there is no disguise to put 
upon it; it is, in your plainest Englishy a 
very bad job.” 

As he concluded the expression of his 
sympathy in these quaint terms, the dread 
and distrust, the watchful terror, that 
marred the natural softness of Sarah’s eyes, 
disappeared in an expression of sorrowful 
tenderness, which seemed to give back to 
them all their beauty. 

‘* Don’t be sorry for me, uncle,”’ she said, 
stopping, and gently brushing away with her 
hand some specks of dust that lay on the 
collar of his coat. ‘‘I have suffered so 
much and suffered so long, that the heaviest © 
disappointments pass lightly over me now.” 





““T won’t hear you say it!’’ cried Uncle 
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Joseph. ‘* You give me shocks I can’t bear 
when you talk to me in this way. You 
shall have no more disappointments—no, 
you shall not! I, Joseph Buschmann, the 
Obstinate, the Pig-Headed, I say it!—*’ 

“The day when I shall have no more dis- 
appointments, uncle, is not far off now. Let 
me wait a little longer, and endure a little 
longer: I have learned to be patient, and to 
hope for nothing. Fearing and failing, fear- 
ing and failing—that has been my life ever 
since I was a young woman, the life I have 
become inured to by this time. If you are 
surprised, as I know you must be, at my 
not possessing myself of the letter, when I 
had the keys of the Myrtle Room in my 
hand, and when no one was near to stop me, 
remember the history of my life, and take 
that as an explanation. Fearing and fail- 
ing, fearing and failing—if I told you all 
the truth, I could tell no more than that. 
Let us walk on, uncle.’ 

The resignation in her yoice and manner 
while she spoke was the resignation of de- 
spair. It gave her an unnatural self-posses- 


sion, which altered her, in the eyes of Uncle 
Joseph, almost past recognition. 


He looked 
at her in undisguised alarm. 

**No!”’ he said, “‘ we will not walk on; 
we will walk back to the dungeon-house ; 
we will make another plan; we will try to 
get at this devil’s imp of a letter in some 
other way. I care for no Munders, no 
housekeepers, no Betzies—I! I care for 
nothing, but the getting you the one thing 
you want, and the taking you home again as 
easy in your mind as I am myself. Come! 
let us go back.”’ 

‘Tt is too late to go back.’ 

** How too late? Ah, dismal, dingy; dun- 
geon-house of the devil, how I hate you!” 
cried Uncle Joseph, looking back over the 
prospect, and shaking bath his fists at 
Porthgenna Tower. 

“It is too late, uncle,” she repeated. 
**Too late, because the opportunity is lost ; 
too late, because, if I could bring it back, I 
dare not go near the Myrtle Room again. 
My last hope was to change the hiding-place 
of the letter, and that last hope I have 
given up. I have only one object in life 
- left now ; you may help me in it; but I can 
not tell you how, unless you come on with 
me at once—unless you will say nothing 
more about going back to Porthgenna 
Tower.” 
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Uncle Joseph began to expostulate. His 
niece stopped him in the middle of a sen- 
tence, by touching him on the shoulder and 
pointing to a particular spot cn the darken- 
ing slope of the moor before them. 

** Look! ’’ she said, ‘‘ there is somebody 
on the path behind us. Is it a boy, or a 
man?” 

Uncle Joseph looked through the fading 
light, and saw a figure at some little distance. 
It seemed like the figure of a boy, and he 
was apparently engaged in digging on the 
moor. 

‘Let us turn round and go at once,” 
pleaded Sarah, before the old man could 
answer her. ‘I can’t say what I want to 
say to you, uncle, until we are safe under 
shelter at the inn.” 

They went on until thev reached the 
highest ground on the moof! There they 
stopped and looked back again. The rest 
of their way lay down-hill; and the point 
on which they stood was the last point from 
which a view could be obtained of Porth- 
genna Tower. 

“We have lost sight of the boy,” said 
Uncle Joseph, looking over the ground below 
them. 

Sarah’s younger and sharper eyes bore 
witness to the truth of her uncle’s words— 
the view over the moor was lonely now, in 
every direction, as far as she could see. Be- 
fore going on again, she moved a little away 
from the old man, and looked at the tower 
of the ancient house, rising heavy and black 
in the dim light, with the dark sea back- 
ground stretching behind it like a wall. 
‘** Never again! ’’ she whispered to herself. 
“‘ Never, never, never again!’ Her eyes 
wandered away to the church, and to the 
cemetery-inclosure by its side, barely distin- 
guishable now in the shadows of the coming 
night. ‘‘ Wait for me a little longer,’’ she 
said, looking toward the burial-ground with 
straining eyes, and pressing her hand on her 
bosom, over the place where the book of 
Hymns lay hid. ‘*My wanderings are 
nearly at an end; the day for my coming 
home again is not far off! ” : 

The tears filled her eyes, and shut out the 
view. She rejoined her uncle, and, taking 
his arm again, drew him rapidly a few steps 
along the downward path—then checked 
herself, as if struck by a sudden suspicion, 
aild walked back a few paces to the highest 
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ridge of the ground. ** Tam not sure,’’ she 


said, replying to her companion’s look of | boy 
surprise, ‘‘I am not sare whether we have |’ 


seen the last yet of that boy who was dig- 
ging on the moor.” 

As the words passed her lips, a figure 
stole out from behind one of the large frag- 
ments of granite rock which were scattered 
over the waste on all sides of them. It was 
once more the figure of the boy; and again 
he began to dig, without the slightest appar- 
ent reason, on the barren ground at his feet. 

‘* Yes, yes, I see,” said Uncle Joseph, as 
his niece eagerly directed his attention to the 
suspicious figure. ‘‘ It is the same boy, and 
he is digging still—and, if you please, what 
of that?” . 

Sarah did not attempt to answer. ‘“ Let 
us get on,’’ she said hurriedly. ‘‘ Let us 
get on as fast «; we can to the inn.” 

They turned again, and took the dowh- 
ward path before them. In less than a 
minute they had lost sight of Porthgenna 
Tower, of the old church, and of the whole 
af the western view. Still, though there 
was now nothing but the blank darkening 
moorland to look back at, Sarah persisted in 
stopping at frequent intervals, as long as 
there was any light left, to glance behind 
her.. She made no remark; she offered no 
excuse for thus delaying the journey back to 
the inn. It was only when they arrived 
within sight of the lights of the post-town 
that she ceased looking back, and that she 
spoke to her companion. The few words 
she addressed to him amounted to nothing 
more than a request that he would'ask for 
a private sitting-room, as soon as they 
reached their place of sojourn for the night. 

They ordered beds at the inn, and were 
shown into the best parlor to wait for sup- 
per. The moment they were alone, Sarah 
drew a chair close to the old man’s side, and 
whispered these words in his ear: 

“Uncle! we have been followed every 
step of the way from Porthgenna Tower: to 
this place.”’ 

‘So, so! And how do you know that?’ 
inquired Uncle Joseph. 

‘Hush! Somebody may be listening at 
the door, somebody may be creeping under 
the window. You noticed that boy who 
was digging on the moor—?”? 

“Bah! Why, Sarah, do you. frighten 
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panielinde you try to frighten me about a 


**Q, not: so loud! not so loud! They 
have laid atrap for us. Uncle! Isuspected 
it when we first entered the doors of Porth- 
genna Tower ; I am sure of it now. What 
did’ all that: whispering mean between the 
housekeeper and the: steward when we first 
got into the hall? I watched their faces, 
and I know they were talking about us. 
They were not half surprised enough at see- 
ing us, not half surprised enough at’ hears 
ing what we wanted. Don’t laugh at me, 
Uncle! There is real danger; it is ‘no 
fancy of mine. The keys—come closer—the 
keys of the north rooms have got new labels 
on them; the doors have all been numbered. 
Think: of: that! . Think of: the: whispering 
when we came in, arid the whispering after- 
ward, in the: housekeeper’s room when you 
got up to go away. You noticed the sud- 
den change in that man’s behavior after the 
housekeeper spoke to him—you must have 
noticed it? They let us in too easily and 
they let us out too easily. No, no! I-am 
not deluding myself. There was some secret 
motive for letting us into the house, and 
some secret motive for letting us out again. 
That: boy on the moor betrays it, if nothing 
else does. I.saw him following us all the 
way) here, as plainly as I see you. Iam 
not. frightened without reason this time. 
As surely as we two are together in this 
room, there is.a trap'laid for us by the peo- 
pleat Porthgenna Tower! ”’ 

“A trap! What trap? And how? 
and why! and wherefore?’’ inquired Uncle 
Joseph, expressing bewilderment by waving 
both his hands rapidly to and fro ¢lose 
before his eyes. 

‘‘They want to make me speak, they 
want to follow me, they want to find out 
where I go, they want to ask me questions,’’- 
she-answered, trembling violently. ‘‘ Unele! 
you remember what I told you of those 
crazed words I said to Mrs. Frankland—I 
ought to have cut my tongue out rather 
than have spoken them! They have done 


dreadfal mischief—I.am certain of it—dread- 


fal misehief already. I have made myself 
suspected! I shall be questioned if Mrev 
Frankland finds me out again. She will try: 
to find me out; we shall be inquired’after 





here; we must. destroy all. trace of where. 
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we go to next; we must make sure that the 
people at this inn can answer no question. 
O, Uncle Joseph! whatever we do, let us 
make sure of that! ’’ 

‘Good,’ said the old man, nodding his 
head with a perfectly self-satisfied air. ‘* Be 
quite easy, my child, and leave it to me to 
make sure. When you are gone to bed I 
shall send for the landlord, and I shall say, 
‘Get usa little carriage, if you please, Sir, 
to take us back again to-morrow to the coach 


_ for Traro.’” 


**No, no, no! we must not hire a car- 
riage here.”’ 


** And I say, yes, yes, ‘yes? We will 


' hire a carriage here, because I will, first of 


all, make sure with the landlord. Listen. 
I shall say to him, ‘ If there come after us, 
people, with inquisitive looks in their eyes 
and uncomfortable questions in their mouths 
—if you please, Sir, hold your tongue.’ 
Then, I shall wink my eye, I shall lay my 
finger, so, to the side of my nose, I shall 
give one little laugh that means much—and, 
erick! crack! I have made sure of .the 
landlord : and there is an end of it!’’. - 

‘* We must not trust the landlord, Uncle; 
we must not trust anybody. When we 
leave this place to-morrow we must leave it 
on foot, and take care that no living soul 
follows us. Look! here is a map of West 
Cornwall hanging up on the wall, with roads 
and cross-roads all marked on it. We may 
find out, “beforehand, : -what «.direction’ we 
ought to walk in. 
me all the strength I want; and’ We, have 
no luggage that we cannot. carry.’ You 
have nothing but your knapsack, and I have 
nothing but a little carpet-bag you lent me. 
We can walk six, seven, or even ten miles, 
with resting by the way. Come here, and 
look at the map—pray, pray come and look 
at the map! ”’ 

Protesting against the abandonment of 
his own project, which he declared and sin- 
cerely believed to be perfectly adapted to 
meet the emergency in which they were 
placed, Uncle Joseph joined his niece in ex- 
amining the map. A little beyond the post- 
town a cross-road was marked, ranning 
northward at right angles with the highway 
that led to Truro, and conducting to another 
road, which looked large enough’'to. be a 
coach-road, and which led through’ a. town 
of sufficient importance to have ‘its ‘name 


A night's rest will give 
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printed in capital letters. On discovering. 
this, Sarah proposed that they should: fol- 
low the cross-road (which did not appear on 
the map to be more than five or six miles 
long) on foot, abstaining from taking any 
conveyance until they had arrived at the 
town marked in capital letters. By pursu» 
ing this course they would destroy all trace 
of their progress atter leaving the post-town, 
unless, indeed, they were followed on foot 
from this place, as they had been followed 
over the moor. In the event of any fresh 
difficulty of that sort occurring, Sarah had 
no better remedy to propose than lingering 
on the road till after nightfall, and leaving 
it to the darkness to baffle the vigilance of 
any person who might be watching in the 
distance to see where they went. 

Uncle Joseph shrugged his shoulders re- 
signedly when his niece gave her reasons for 
wishing to continue the journey on foot. 
‘¢‘ There is much tramping through dust, and 
much looking behind us, and much spying, 
and peeping, and suspecting, and round 
about walking in all this,’ he said. ‘ Itis 
by no means so easy, my child, as making 
sure of the landlord, and sitting at our ease 
on the cushions of the stage-coach. But if 
you will have itso, so shall it be. What 
you please, Sarah ; what you please—that is 
all the opinion of my own that I allow my- 
self to have till we are back again at Truro, 
and are resting for good and all at the end of 
our journey.” 

¢ At the end of your journey, ands ‘ 
dare not say at the end of mine.” = - <5 

Those few words changed the old man’s 
face in an instant. His eyes fixed reproach, 
fully on his niece, his ruddy cheeks lost 
their color, his restless hands dropped sud 
denly to his sides. ‘* Sarah! ’’ he said, ina 
low, quiet tone, which seemed to have no 
relation to the voice in which he spoke on 
ordinary occasions— Sarah! have you the 
heart to leave me again?” 

‘« Have I the courage to stay in Cornwall? 
That is the question to ask me, uncle. If I 
had only my own heart to consult, 0, how 
gladly I should live under your roof—live 
under it, if you would let me, to my dying 
day!‘ But my lot is not cast for such rest 
and such happiness as that. The fear that I 


have of being questioned by Mrs. Frankland 
drives me away from Porthgenna, away from 
Cornwall, away from you. Even my dread 
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of the letter being found is hardly so great 
now as my dread of being traced and ques- 
tioned. I have said what I ought not to 
have said already. If I find myself in Mrs. 
Frankland’s presence again, there is nothing 
that she might not draw out of me. O, my 
God! to think of that kind-hearted lovely 
young woman, who brings happiness with 
her wherever she goes, bringing terror to 
me! Terror when her pitying eyes look at 
me; terror when her kind voice speaks to 
me; terror when. her tender hand touches 
mine! . Uncle! when Mrs. Frankland comes 
to Porthgenna, the very children will crowd 
about her—every creature in that poor vil- 
lage will be drawn towards the light of her 
beauty and her goodness, as if it. was the 
sunshine of Heaven itself; and I—I, of all 
living things—must shun her as if she was a 
pestilence! The day when she comes into 
Cornwall is the day when I must go out of 
it—the day when we two must say farewell. 
Don’t, don’t add to the wretchedness of 
that, by asking me if I have the heart to 
leave you! For my dead mother’s sake, 
Uncle Joseph, believe that I am grateful, 
believe that it is not my own will that takes 
me away when I leave you again.’? She 
sank down on a sofa near her, laid her head, 
with one long, deep sigh, wearily on the pil- 
low, and spoke no more. 

The tears gathered thick in Uncle Joseph’s 
eyes as he sat down by her side. He took 
one of her hands, and patted and stroked it 
as though he were soothing a little child. 
‘*T will bear it as well as I can, Sarah,’’ he 
whispered faintly, ‘* and I will say no more. 
You will write to me sometimes, when I am 
left all alone? You will give a little time 
to Uncle Joseph, for the poor dead mother’s 
sake?’’ 

She turned toward him suddenly, and 
threw both her arms round his neck with a 
passionate energy that wasstrangely at vari- 
ance with her naturally quiet, self-repressed 
character. ‘I will write often, dear ; I will 
write always,’’ she whispered, with her head 
on his bosom. ‘* If I am ever in any trouble 
or danger you shall know.it.’? She stopped 
confusedly, as if the freedom of her own 
words and actions terrified her, unclasped 
her arms, and, turning abruptly away from 
the old man, hid her face in her hands. 
The tyranny pf the restraint that governed 
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sadly, how eloquently !—in that one little 
action. 

Uncle Joseph rose from the sofa, and 
walked gently backward and forward in the 
room, looking anxiously at his niece but not 
speaking to her. After a while the servant 
came.in to prepare the table for supper. It 
was a welcome interruption, for it obliged 
Sarah to make an effort to recover her self- 
possession. After the meal was over, the 
uncle and niece separated at once for the 
night, without venturing to exchange an- 
other word on the subject of their approach- 
ing separation. 

When they met the next morning, the old 
man had not recovered his spirits. Although 
he tried to speak as cheerfully as usual, there 
was something strangely subdued and quiet 
about him in voice, look, and manner. 
Sarah’s heart smote her as she saw how 
sadly he-was altered by the prospect of their 
parting. She said a few words of .consola- 
tion and hope; but he only waved his hand 
negatively, in his quaint foreign manner, 
and hastened out of the room to find the 
landlord and ask for the bill. 

Soon after breakfast, to the surprise of the 
people at the inn, they set forth to continue 
their journey on foot, Uncle Joseph carrying 
his knapsack on his back, and his niece's 
carpet-bag in his hand. When they ar. 
rived at the turning that led into the cross- 
road, they both stopped and looked back. 
This time they saw nothing to alarm them. 
There was no living creature visible on the 
broad highway over which they had been 
walking for the last quarter of an hour, 
after leaving the inn. 

‘‘The way is clear,’’ said Uncle Joseph, 
as they turned into thecross-road. ‘‘ What- 
ever might have happened yesterday, thereis 
nobody following us now.” 

‘‘ Nobody that we can see,’’ answered 
Sarah ; ‘‘ but I distrust the very stones by 
the roadside. Let us look back often, uncle, . 
before we allow ourselves to feel secure. 
The more I think of it, the more I dread the 
snare that is laid for us by those people at 
Porthgenna Tower.”’ 

‘You say us, Sarah. Why should they 
lay a snare for me?”’ 

‘¢ Because they have. seen you in my com- 
pany. You will be safer from them when 
we are parted; and that is another reason, 





her whole life was all expressed — how 
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fortune of our separation as patiently as we 
can.” 

‘+ Are you going far, very far away, Sarah, 
when you leave me ?.”’ 

“«] dare notstop on my journey till I can 
feel that I am lost in the great world of 
London. Don’t look at me so sadly! I 
shall never forget my promise; I shall never 
forget to write. I have friends—not friends 
like you, but still friends—to whom I can 
go. I-can feel safe from discovery nowhere 
but in London. My danger is great—it is, 
itis,indeed! Iknow, from what I have seen 
at Porthgenna, that Mrs. Frankland has an 
interest already in finding me out ; and I am 
certain that this interest will be increased 
tenfold when she hears (as she is sure to 
hear) of what happened yesterday in the 
house. If they should trace you to Truro, 
O, be careful, uncle! be careful how you 
deal with them; be careful how you answer 
their questions! ’’ 

‘¢ ] will answer nothing, mychild. But tell 
me—for I want to know all the little chances 
that there are of your coming back—tell me, 
if Mrs. Frankland finds the letter, what shall 
you do then?”’ 

At that question Sarah’s hand, which had 
been resting languidly on her uncle’s arm 
while they walked together, closed on it 
suddenly. ‘‘Even if Mrs. Frankland gets 
into the Myrtle Room,’’ she said, stopping 
and looking affrightedly about her while she 
replied, ‘‘ she may not find the letier. It is 
folded up so small ; it is hidden in such an 
unlikely place.” 

‘¢ But if she does find it?”’ 

‘© Tf she does, there will be more reason 
than ever for my being milesand miles away.”’ 
As she gave that answer, she raised both her 
hands to her heart, and pressed them firmly 
over it. <A slight distortion passed rapidly 
across her features; her eyes closed; her 
face flushed all over—then turned paler 
again than ever. She drew out her pocket 
handkerchief, and passed it several times 
over her face, on which the perspiration had 
gathered thickly. The old man, who had 
looked behind him when his niece stopped, 
under the impression that she had just seen 
somebody following them, observed this latter 
action, and asked if she felt too hot. She 
shook her head, and took his arm again to go 
on, breathing, as he fancied, with some little 
difficulty. He proposed that they should sit 
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down by the roadside and rest a little; but 
she only. answered, ‘* Not yet.’’ So they 
went on for another half-hour ; then turned 
to look bebind them again, and, still seeing 
nobody, sat down for a little while to rest on 
a bank by the wayside. 

After stopping twice more at convenient 
resting-places, they reached the end of the 
cross-road. On the highway to which it led 
them they were overtaken by a man driving 
anempty cart, who offered to give them a 
lift as far as the next town. They accepted 
the proposal gratefully ; and arriving at the 
town, after a drive of half an hour, were set 
down at the door of the principal inn. 
Finding on inquiry at this place that they 
were too late for the coach, they took a pri- 
vate conveyance, which brought them to 
Truro late in the afternoon. Throughout 
the whole of the journey, from the time 
when they left the post-town of Porthgenna 
to the time when they stopped, by Sarah’s 
desire, at the coach-office in Truro, they had 
seen nothing to excite the smallest suspicion 
that their movements were being observed. 
None of the people whom they saw in the 
inhabited places or whom they passed on the 
road appeared to take more than the most 
casual notice of them. 

It was five o’clock when they entered the 
office at Truro to ask about conveyances run- 
ning in the direction of Exeter. They were 
informed that a coach weuld start in an 
hour’s time, and that another coach would 
pass through Truro at eight o’clock the next 
morning. 

“You will not go to-night?’’ pleaded 
Uncle Joseph. ‘* You will wait, my child, 
and rest with me till to-morrow? ”’ 

‘‘T had better go, uncle, while I have 
some little resolution left,’’ was the sad 
answer. 

‘« But you are so pale, so tired, so weak.”’ 

‘*T shall never be stronger than I am now. 
Don’t set my own heart against me! It is 
hard enough to go without that.’ 

Uncle Joseph sighed, and’ said no more. 
He led the way across the road and down the 
by-street to his house. The cheerful man in 
the shop was polishing a piece of wood be- 
hind the counter, sitting in the same position 
in which Sarah had seen him when she first 
looked through the window on her arrival at 
Truro. He had good news for his master of 
orders received, hut Uncle Joseph listened 
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absently to all that his shopman said, and | more slowly—the air grew lessand less rec- 
hastened into the little back parlor without | ognizable—dropped at last to three. notes, 
the faintest reflection of its customary smile | following each other at long intervals—then 
on his face. ‘‘If I had no shop and no|ceased altogether. The chain that.governed 
orders I might go away with you, Sarah,’’|the action of the ‘machinery had all ran 
he said, when he and his. niece were alone. | out: Mozart’s farewell song was silenced on 
‘‘ Aie! Aie! the setting out on this journey |a sudden, like a yoice that»had broken 
has been the only happy ‘part of it, Sit |down. 

down and reat, my child, I must put my.| The old man started, looked earnestly at 
best face upon it, and get you some tea.’’ {his niece, and threw the leather case over 

When the tea-tray had been placed on|the box, as if he desired to shut out the 
the table, he left the room, and returned |sight of it. ‘‘ The music stopped so,’’ he 
after an absence of some little time with a| whispered to himself, in his own language, 
basket in his hand. When the porter came |‘ when little Joseph died! ‘Don’t go!” he 
to carry the luggage to the coach office, he|added, quickly, in English, almost before 
would not allow the basket to be taken away |Sarah had time to feel surprised at the.sin- 
at the same time, but sat down and placed it | gular change that had taken place in his 
between his feet while he occupied himself |voice and manner. ‘Don’t go! ‘Think 
in pouring out a cup of tea for hig niece. _{ better of it, and stop with me.” 

The musical box still hung at hisside in| ‘I have no choice, uncle, but to leave you 
its travelling-case of leather. As soon as he |—indeed, indeed, I have not! You don’t 
had poured out the cup of tea, he unbuckled | think me ungrateful’? Comfort ‘me at the 
the strap, removed the covering from the box, | last moment by telling me that! ”’ 
and placed it on the table near him. His| He pressed her hand in silence, and kissed 
eyes wandered hesitatingly toward Sarah as|her on both cheeks. ‘‘My heart is very 
he did this: he leaned forward, his lips|heavy for you, Sarah,” he said. ‘* The fear 
trembling a little, his hand trifling uneasily | has come to me that it is not for your own 
with the empty leather case that now lay on | good that you are going away from Uncle 
his knees, and said to her in low, unsteady | Joseph now.’’ 
tones : ‘*T have no choice,” she sadly repeated ; 

‘+ You will hear a little farewell song of |‘‘ no choice but to leave you.”’ 

Mozart? It may be a long time, Sarah, be-| ‘It is time, then, to get the parting 
fore he can play to youagain. A little fare-|over.’’ The cloud of doubt and fear that 
well song, my child, before you go?’”’ {had altered his face, from the moment when 

His hand stole up gently from the leather | the music came to its untimely end, seemed 
case 'to the table, and set the box playing the |to darken when he had'said those words. 
same air that Sarah had heard on the evening | He took up the basket which he had kept 
when she entered the parlor after her journey | so carefully at his feet, and led the way. out 
from Somersetshire, and found him sitting | in silence. 
alone listening to the music. What depths| They were barely in time ; the driver was 
of sorrow there were now in those few simple | mounting to his seat when they got to the 
notes! What mournful memories of past|coach-office. ‘‘ God preserve you, my child, 

- times gathered and swelled in the heart at|and send you back to me soon, safe and 
the bidding of that one little plaintive|well. Take the basket on your lap; there 
melody! Sarah could not summon the cour-|are some little things in it for your jour- 
age to lift her eyes to the old man’s face—|ney.’’ His voice faltered at the last word, 
they might have betrayed to him that she |and Sarah felt his lips pressed on her hand. 
was thinking of the days when the box that |The next instant the door was closed, and 
he had treasured so dearly played the air | she saw him dimly through her tears, stand- 
they were listening to now by the bedside of | ing among the idlers on the pavement, who 
his dying child. were waiting to see the coach drive off. 

The stop had not been set, and the mel-| By the time they were a little way out of 
ody, after it had come to an end, began | the town she was able to dry her eyes and 
again. But now, after the first few bars, |look into the basket. It contained a pot of 
the notes succeeded one another more .and, jam and a horn spoon, a small inlaid work- 
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box from the stock in the shop, a piece of 
foreign-looking cheese, a French roll, and a 
little paper packet of money, with the 
words, ‘Don’t be angry! ’’ written on it 
in Uncle Joseph’s hand. Sarah closed the 
cover of the basket again, and drew down 
her veil. She had not felt the sorrow of 
the parting in all its bitterness until that 
moment. 0, how hard it was to be ban- 
ished from the sheltering home that was 
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offered to her by the one friend she had left | 
in the world! 

While that thought was in her mind, the 
old man was just closing the door of his 
lonely parlor. His eyes wandered to the 
tea-tray on the table, and to Sarah’s empty 
cup, and he whispered to himself, in his 
own language again : 

‘‘The music stopped 80, when little Jo- 
seph died ! ”’ 





Tae Great Correr Nuacrt.—Since our last 
publication we have been twice into the Minne- 
sota Mine to look at this wonderful piece of 
copper. A few tons have already been taken 
from it, and there are some thirty men at work 
+ cutting it up; more parties will be put on soon. 
The lower end of the copper was raised by the 
powder from the rock in which it was inclosed 
—the upper end being very little disturbed. 
This leaves it inclining but very little from the 
horizontal, and in an excellent position for cut- 
ting to advantage. They are cutting in some 
ten places, two of which are already in to where 
the wont is five feet thick. Another is four 
feet and a quarter. Eighteen inches farther 
will bring one of the cuts to where the copper 
is seven and a quarter feet thick. Its greatest 
thickness is between 8 and 9 feet, but the cuts 
driven in from the edges very soon reach the 
thickness of 8,4, or 5 feet, and its average 
thickness will be from 81-2 to 4 feet. Its 
greatest length is 46 feet. Greatest width, 
18 1-2 feet. We made the following measure- 
ments of its width at several points—in feet 
and demicals—11—12.5—18.5—16.2—12.7— 
10,9—6—showing a mean of about twelve and 
a half feet. We cannot think its average thick- 
ness to be less than three and a half feet.. These 
dimensions give it a cubic content equal to 
about 2,000 feet, and this amount of pure 
copper would weigh five hundred and forty-nine 
tons. 

Large masses from this mine have generally 


been of high ptrity, and the exterior of this is‘ 


quite clear of rock, and the cuttings thus far 
show it to be remarkably pure. In the five-feet 
cuts scarcely a speck of rock is to be seen, but 
the copper is as bright as a new polished penny. 
Uniess it should prove to be a great shell inclos- 
ing rock, its purity must be very high, proba- 
bly more than 90 per cent. And we think 
there is no ground for such an apprehension. 
On the contrary, its solidity is indicated not 
only by its external purity, but also by the 
manner in which it resisted the action of the 
powder, and rose from its bed without the 
slightest crack or bending at any point. There 
is scarcely a possibility of its being any thing 
else than almost solid metal. If it is 91 per 





cent, and this ts not a high estimate for such a 
mass, it contains about 500 tons of pure copper, 
and will be worth, when prepared for the mar- 
ket, about $300,000. 

This, we respectfully submit, is the largest 
mass of metal of any kind ever yet exhibited in 
a single piece upon this planet. 

But, incredible as it may appear, the great 
mass is a small part of the copper now in sight 
in its immediate vicinity. About a hundred 
feet to the east, a series of monster masses of 
enormous size are now being stripped and fol- 
lowed into the conglomerate, the aggregate 
weight of which, including the great mass, will, 
in all probability, exceed the total product of 
the mine for the year 1856. They have just 
exposed a large opening going south into the 
conglomerate, which they were about filling 
with powder. This blast may make new dis- 
coveries, for which we anxiously wait, and the 
result of which we hope to give in another 
number. The disclosures of the last few days 
are immensely important. It is perfectly safe 
to say that there are at least two thousand tons 
of copper in sight within a few feet of the points 
which we have described.—Ontonagon Miner, 
March 21. 





Tue Gases or Biast Furnaces.—It has been 
shown, in a communication to the Society of 
Arts, by Mr. Nowell, respecting the practical 
application of the gases of blast furnaces, that 
of the heat produced by the combustion of the 
fuel in a coal-fed blast furnace, only 18.5 per - 
cent is realized in carrying out the processes of 
the furnace, the remainder, 81.5 per cent, being 
lost. This loss, however, is no longer permitted 
in well conducted establishments. The 
are now collected at the mouth of the furnaces, 
and conveyed, by Jarge pipes, underneath the* 
boilers of the engines and round the hot-air 
stoves. This principle has been carried out in 
great perfection with ‘complete success, at 
one of the cipal establishments; the pipes 
are six feet in diameter, and are lined with fire- 
brick, and the gases from two furnaces only 
more than suffice for the supply of seven boilers, 
and for the hot blast for both furnaces, at a 
saving of full ten thousand tons of coal a year. 
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A SUMMER IN 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
A SUMMER IN THE SAHARA.* 

Tne progress of the French military occu- 
pation towards the interior of Africa is 
replete with interest. A totally new state 
of things presents itself—new scenes, new 
associations, new circumstances. The gal- 
lant Gaul has to struggle against a com- 
plicity of evils, an overwhelming sun, scorch- 
ing winds, suffocating sands, an impracticable 
population, and banishment beyond the 
remotest confines of civilization. He is not 
only in the pays de la soif, but, what is 
worse, in the pays de l’ennui! But it is pro- 
verbial how a Frenchman finds consolation 
everywhere. M. F. de P., a young officer 
of engineers, posted at Guelt-Esthel, on the 
borders of the Sahara, comforted himself 
with the reflection that, after 150 to 200 
days and nights spent in that frightful soli- 
tude, exile would have no secrets to unfold, 
or any ennuis that. could be beyond his 
patience. 

The barren, rocky, and sandy wastes 
called the Sahara contain a few scattered 
isle-like spots—oases or wadis in the desert 
—some of limited extent, with a spring or a 
well, a few stunted palms, a ruinous cara- 
vanserai, or a hut or two; others have a 
grove and a rivulet, soon exhausted in that 
arid land, and perchance an encampment ; 
others, again, are blessed with more water, 
and people have congregated into a town or 
towns. There is a great deal in the latter 
expression—the hostility of races, septs, and 
families is carried among the Easterns from 
the tent to the town—if they congregate in 
e city, ten to one but there will be several 
populations at enmity, who will separate 
themselves into distinct quarters. Hence the 
pleasure derived from seeing civilization pro- 
gress among them—no matter at what cost. 

El Aghouat, a town in the Sahara, which, 
with Tadjemout and Ain Mahdy, were the 
points of M. Eugéne Fromentin’s pilgrimage, 


' -was a notable example of the unhappy social 


condition of a town in the'desert. Stretch- 
ing from east to west along the crest of 
three distinct heights, the town is divided 
into three parts, the northern slope covered 
with houses, the southern more precipitous, 
with only houses here and there, with a 
plain to the north, and the boundless desert 
‘to the south, 


* Un Eté dans le Sdhara...Par Engine Fro- 
mentin. 
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The two lateral heights are each crowned 
with & tower and ramparts, while the cen- 
tral eminence is surmounted by a vast build- - 
ing of solid masonry, white, and without 
windows exteriorly. This was once the resi- 
dence of the Khalif Ben Salem, and it is 
called Dar Sfah, or the house of rock, from 
the naked stone on which it is built. It ts 
now @ French hospital! 

The Dar Sfah overlooked, and its khalif 
endeavored to control, the two quarters of 
the town; the one inhabited by the Beni 
Salem, the other by the Ouled Serrin (prop- 
erly, Aulad, sons or children). Each quar 
ter had its distinct chiefs, habits, and inter- 
ests, and each had been in open hostility 
with the other for centuries. They were 
separated by a low wall, in which a kind of 
Egyptian gateway had been constructed, and 
which was open or shut according to the 
state of truce or active hostilities that were 
going on between these two little jealous 
republics. 

These hostile towns were first united under 
Achmet Ben Salem, the last of the khalifs, 
who killed one Lakdar, chief of the Ouled 
Serrin, and remained master of the two 
towns. This was in 1828. Ten years after- 
wards, in 1838, the struggle recommenced. 
Great events were taking place in the south 
at that time: Abd-el-Kader was besieging 
Ain Mahdy, which held out under Tedjini 
the Marabut, the hero of the Ksours of the 
west. The Beni Salem having taken part 
with Tedjini, Abd-el-Kader abetted them in 
their. combats against the Ouled Serrin. 
The nomades also interfered, and the war- 
like Al Arba furnished contingents now to 
one party and then to another, and sdme- 
times to both at the same time. 

There ensued a constant succession of 
struggles to gain superiority. One day an 
assault would be made by the Beni Salem, 
another by the khalifs or lieutenants of the 
Emir, each ending in a massacre and a flight. 
First it was the Beni Salem who took refuge 
with the Beni Nizab, and leaving El Ag- 
houat in the hands of a Marabut, Al Arbi; 
a little later it was the same Al Arbi, ex- 
pelled in his turn, and taking refuge in the 
little Kasr of El Assafia (‘ place of peb- 
bles’’) with three hundred armed men, all 
that remained of the army of invasion with 
which he had been intrusted by the Emir. 
Skirmishes without number succeeded to one 
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another, and lastly three regular battles 
were delivered before the walls of the city; 
and the last, lost by the partisans of the 
Emir, was fatal to his cause—already im- 
perilled before Ain Madhy—cost Al Arbi his 
life, and left the power in the hands of the 
Beni Salem. 

In 1844, one Achmet made offers of sub- 
mission to the French in consideration of 
his appointment as khalif. A Marabut of 
olden times, one Si-el-Hadj-Aica, had already 
prophesied to the following effect : 

** Listen, then ; for you will devour one 
another like lions obliged to reside in the 
same cage, till the day when the Christians, 
the tamers of lions, shall come and take you 
all together and muzzle you.” 

In 1844, the advance-guard of a French 
column encamped around the tomb of that 
ancient Marabut, and, Achmet established in 
his post, under French protection, it took 
its departure. Achmet being dead, he was 
succeeded by his son, who, being a minor, 
a kind of French regency was established. 
This lasted till one day the representative of 
the Beni Salem, the French regent, and the 
whole of the court had to fly in their 


chemises to Djelfa. The Sheriff of Ouaregla 
had taken possession of the city, and ex- 
pelled the whole set. 

At that moment a detachment was busy 


constructing a stronghold at Djelfa. The 
_ work was suspended, and the troops were 
ordered to march upon El Aghouat. It was 
joined by another column from El Biod, 
and the investiture of the place was finally 
effected, after a preliminary encounter of 
cavalry. ‘ 

It so happened that the tomb of the pro- 
phetic Marabut commanded the tower of the 
Serrin half of the town. It became then an 
important position to hold, and it was 
bravely defended by the Arabs. The hill is 
covered with great rocks, behind which they 
placed themselves, lying flat, and firing 
away with terrible effect. It was only at. a 
third assault, and after two repulses, that 
the place was taken. Then the sepulchral 
chapel of the holy man was thrown down 
and converted into a battery. 

The final assault did not cost many lives. 
The gardens which surrounded the town 
were not obstinately defended ; and as to the 
struggle, which was prolonged in the town 
itself from house to house, it was desperate 
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on the part of the Arabs, but brief and ter- 
rible only for them. Of the two thousand 
and some hundred bodies that were collected 
the next day, upwards of two-thirds were 
found in the city. 

M. Eugéne Fromentin arrived at this 
stronghold of the Sahara at a time when the 
traces of the siege were still fresh. With- 
out the gardens were the evidences of an 
extensive bivouac: the places where the 
tents had been could be readily distinguished. 
There were vast masses of cinders and logs 
of unburnt wood lying about. Scattered 
straw and litter marked the place of the 
cavalry. M. C.,an officer in the Turkish 
battalion, who acted as cicerone to M. 
Eugétne Fromentin, told him that it was 
General (now Marshal) Pelissier’s camp; 
that General Yusuf was on the left bank 
of the Oued Lekier (Wad Lekiyya). In 
front was a vast sandy plain, where the cay- 
alry combat of the 21st of November, 
1852, had taken place. 

Approaching the town, the deadly strug- 
gle of the 3rd of December, and the terrible 
slaughter that had followed upon the assault 
on the 4th, had imparted an aspect of deso- 
lation to all around, and a fetid odor con- 
taminated the atmosphere. The dead Arabs 
had been thrown into wells, and the French 
had been hastily buried; so much so, that 
new bodies were daily exposed, torn out of 
their graves by the dogs. Ciose by lay the 
body of a Zouave: his arms were extended, 
his head was thrown on one side, tilted up 
by a heap of sand like a pillow. The upper 
portions of the body seemed as if mummi- 
fied ; he had still his red trousers on, and his 
legs, half buried in the soil, showed frag- 
ments of gaiters; he seemed as if about to 
issue forth from the ground, as is represented 
ina resurrection. Nothing but fragments 
of humanity were, indeed, met with the 
whole length of the road. 

The aspect of the city itself was not much 
more enlivening. The great gate, with its 
immense wooden bolt and beams, made by 
the trunks of palm-trees, was-still whole; a 
sentry of the Turkish battalion, in blue 
jacket and white turban, did duty, seated in 
the shade with his musket between his legs. 
Four other soldiers were sleeping on stone 
benches, their arms under their heads. The 
streets were so narrow that only one horse- 
man could advance at a time. They were 
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tortuous, and with slippery bare rock for 
pavement. They were bordered by gray 
walls without windows, and a square aper- 
ture for a doorway. Most of these bore 
traces of the recent conflict. - The doors 
. themselves were shut, as they say in France, 
apres décés. ; 

Farther on, our traveller and his guide 
came to a few shops and . coffee-houses. 
Here a few living beings were smoking in 
silence upon benches covered with mats, 
while the attendants watered thestreets. A 
certain amount of shade was also obtained 
by sheds protruding across the narrow street. 
The goodly company who thus infused some 
animation into the city of the dead were 
Spahis—horsemen of the Mahkzen—and a 
sprinkling of Arabs, dressed in white, who 
had lately returned to the city. With this 
exception, a general silence prevailed in every 
direction. The garrison was asleep, so also 
were all the inhabitants. ‘ 

‘Such is El Aghouat at mid-day,’ said 
M. N., as he pointed out to his companion 
the house of the eommandant, and associated 
with it the ** House of Guests ’’—a house, 
the utter discomfort of which quite astounded 
éven our traveller, who had domiciled in a 
nest of scorpions at Bouchagroun, and with 
an ostrich and an antelope at Dar Dief. 
Here he was alone with that dry dung, 
chopped straw, and dust, the reminiscence of 
which haunts every traveller from the Orient 
—naked rooms and walls, a narrow rickety 
staircase, doors that neither closed nor fas- 
tened, a crumbling balcony, tenanted by 
innumerable lizards, mice, and snakes, and 
a terrace above, dusty when dry and muddy 
when wetted, but from whence a fine land- 
scape could be obtained of three ranges of 
hills succeeding to one another; “in the even- 
ing one was veined with gold and bronze, the 
other was lilac, and the third was amethys- 
tine blue. 

The only sounds that came to interrupt 
this universal silence were the sweeping of 
the wind through the palm-trees, resembling 
the murmur of the sea; and at ten at night 
the bugles of the garrison were sounded. 

‘‘ Come,” said our traveller, ‘I am not 
quite out of France ! 

So, bidding good night to his two attend- 
ants, he resigned himself to rest after a long 
and a hot day’s fatigue. But he had reck- 
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oned without his host, for ‘‘ the House of 
Guests ’’ was full of other smaller visitors, 
upon whose presence he had not reckoned. 

Like all the towns in the desert, Et 
Aghouat is built on a plan which consists in 
diminishing space for the sake of shade. I8 
is a mass of narrow streets, lanes, courts, 
and arched passages, arranged without any 
order or ruling principle. If a pedestrian 
meets a caravan of camels in one of these 
narrow streets he has no chance but to 
return, or make his way between their legs, 
or wait in a doorway till they are all gone, 
which may be an hour’s time. There is, 
however, one continuous street, which ex- 
tends from the Bab-el-Cherqui to the Bab-le- 
Gharbi : it isithe street of traffic, the only 
one in which shops are to be met with— 
these ‘shops being coffee-houses, and small 
places for the sale of linen and woollen 
goods, held by Mzabites. The people so 
called are the Jews of the Desert; they are 
given to industrial and commercial pursuits 
solely, and are proportionately despised by 
the Arabs. They also manufacture the 
eoarse articles of jewellery current among 
the tribes of the desert. 

Within this town there is also—a thing 
without which it would probably have. never 
‘been in the Sahara—a spring. It has its 
origin at one of the angles of the markeb 
place, whence it flows down a narrow street, 
which is, with the principal. street before 
described, occupied by coffee-houses. The 
sight of the water is so grateful to the eye, 
that it is, in fact, the fashionable street of 
El Aghouat, the place where, our author 
says, ‘‘ Je passe la soirée en compagnie des 
jeunes élégants du pays, le seul point qui 
soit animé, et cela grdee au ruisseau.’’ Yet 
its charms were not unexceptionable. ‘Itis,’’ 
says the same authority, ‘‘a little, muddy, 
dark-colored ditch, little calculated to comfort 
the eye from the universal aridity, and which 
may be said, without ingratitude, is little less 
encouraging for thirst.’’ To this little source 
half the female population of the town wens 
every day, as soon as the sun began to de 
cline, in search of water, and the children 
accompanied them on this their only out- 
door walk. It was, therefore, a study for an 
artist, and M. Eugene Fromentin appears to 
have thoroughly enjoyed it assuch, ‘If,’ . 
he justly intimates, ‘‘ the dress was less bril- 
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Tiant than at Constantine, was it not also 
: better suited to the medium in which it was 
exhibited? ” 

M. Eugéne Fromentin entertains, be it 
observed, par parenthése, many paradoxical 
views in matters of art ; one of the not least 
amusing of which has reference to the old 
masters, whom it is the fashion to decry in 
France, since that country has come in con- 
tact with the East in Africa, as disfiguring 
the Bible, by depriving it in their pictures of 
all local color. The patriachs must have 
lived as the Arabs do, tending their sheep, 
dwelling in tents, travelling on camels; 
manners, habits, and dress must have been 
pretty nearly what they still are. The 
daughters of the shepherd Laban were not 
dressed like the daughters of Greek kings, as 
they are depicted by Raphael and Poussin, 
and in such hands the Bible is a dead 
thing. . 

To this pre-Raphaelite argument, trans- 
ferred across La Manche as if fresh from 
Algeria, M. Eugéne Fromentin replies by 
saying that ‘‘men of genius are always in 
the right, whilst men of talent are often in 
the wrong. To put the Bible in costume is 
to destroy it; it is like dressing up a semi- 
god; it is making a man of it. To identify 
it with a known place is to make it contra- 
dict its own spirit; it is to translate into 
history an ante-historical book. As the 
idea must be presented in some tangible 
shape, the masters felt that to deprive it of all 
form, simplify it to the utmost, and to sup- 
press all local color, was the only way of 
keeping as close as possible to the truth. Et 
ego in Arcadia. Are they Greeks? is it 
Arcadia? Yes and no: no, for the drama; 
yes, in the sense of the eternal tragedy of 
human life.” 

‘* Outside of the general idea, then, no 
truth is possible in pictures drawn from our 
origin; and it will most indubitably be 
necessary to renounce the Bible, or to ex- 
press it as Raphael and Poussin have 
done.”’ 

That such arguments should have been 
penned by some anti-Bohemian of the Place 
St. Sulspice, dwelling in the very odor of 
the incense of Catholicity, would not have 
surprised us; but they certainly do astonish 
us when propounded by one who has just 

" crossed the Tel to penetrate into the Sahara. 
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It ‘was not worth while going so far to con- 
template the beautiful simplicity of Arabian 
life, and the outward manners, so credita- 
ble to humanity when compared with those 
of the dwellers in more civilized countries, 
to arrive at a conclusion that truth is not 
truth—that Rachel is still Rachel as the 
daughter of Cidipus—and that Laban is 
still Laban in Greek costume, with a medj- 
geval crook ! 

An equally amusing notion was obtainéd 
from studying the evening crowd at the 
spring of El Aghouat. ‘‘ People,’’ says our 
artist traveller, ‘‘ with loose dresses present 
nothing that can be compared with the pow 
erty without.resources of a close-fitting dress 
that has holes in it. They preserve so much 
that is heroic, that, badly or well, still they 
are clothed; and in this respect they some 
what resemble divinities, for a little more 
and they would be as naked as them.” 

Never was an artist placed under greater 
difficulties to obtain sitters than was M. E. 
Fromentin at El Aghouat. In the first 
place, the Arab family is so constituted, 
that the husband, wife, and children are 
never to be found together, but each must be 
taken when and where niet with. Then, 
again, a painter is a thing detested in the 
desert, and men, women, and children had 
as much aversion to such as to the evil eya 
They designated our artist, indeed, bya namie 
only a little more opprobrious than thief. 
Then, again, there were no young women at 
El Aghouat. Married at twelve, the little 
girls are either children or mothers. In a 
country where every thing ripens quickly, 
and fades as quickly, there is no interme 
diate age between childhood and womatr 
hood, or between womanhood and old age 
M. Fromentin made frantic efforts to obtain 
the confidence of a naked-headed girl, of 
graceful outlines and beautiful proportions, 
with lustrous black eyes, quick and revenge 
ful as a wild cat, but it was all in vaim 
Day after day he waylaid her on her way to 
the fountain, and offered money. She would 
take the money after a time, and then bound 
away like a frightened gazelle, with a laugh, 
in which fear was strangely mixed up with 
contempt. At the fountain it was still 
worse, for there she denounced the artist to 
the mothers and children, and their hostility 





| soon manifested itself in such an unmistak> 
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able manner, that the artist had no alterna- 
tive left but to take himself off as quickly 
as possible. 

It has been said of the Arab that he 
passes his life ‘‘ in smoking and doing noth- 
ing;’’ but this is not the case at El 
Aghouat. The Arabs of that place do not 
smoke. In this peculiarity they resemble 
the Wahabites. Hence M. Fromentin 
makes a strange mistake in applying to the 
whole of the East that which belongs to El 
Aghouat and to Derareh—the stronghold 
of the Wahabites in the Nesjd. ‘ A town 
in the desert is,’’ he says, ‘‘an arid and 
burnt-up place, which Providence has, in an 
exceptional manner, supplied with water, 
and where the industry of man has created 
shade ; the fountain where are the women, 
and the shade in the street where men sleep, 
such are the commonplace features which, 
nevertheless, resume all the East.’’ It 
would have been moré correct to say, ** the 
out-of-door life of a captured city in the 
Sahara.” 

The great central street, before described, 
was our artist’s boulevard. The day began 
on it on the left side, and finished on the 
right; and even then # required a little 
dexterity to avoid the perpendicular rays of 
the sun, and the loiterer had often to lean 
against the wall for safety’s sake. As for 
walking or standing out of the shade, it 
would make the very dogs scream as if ex- 
posed to a furnace heat. The pictures pre- 
sented for the canvas were thus the reverse 
of what they are in Europe; they were all 
made up of shade, with a dark centre and 
corners of light—a sort of transposed Rem- 
brandts: nothing could be more curious or 
more mysterious. The shade in a country 
of light is almost a palpable thing. It is 
dark, and yet transparent, like deep waters ; 
and figures float in it as in a limpid atmos- 
phere, amidst which the outlines fade away. 

Our artist admired the Arabs in their 
boulevard. Their very idleness, their pic- 
tures when asleep, are skilfully depicted. 
There was always dignity in all their atti- 
tudes and in all their positions. The gran- 
diose aspect of these people is not, ho says, 
represented in the anecdotic painting of our 
times. Even their features were imposing, 
although coarse, and they preserved the 
beauty of sculpture even when the outline 
was incorrect, Tho feard wui' especially 





well placed. A dark beard on a white face 
looks like a wig, or an imposition; but the 
beard of an Arab passes into his brown 
flesh by an insensible gradation. The nose 
is straight, the mouth fleshy and prominent, 
the cheeks and the frame of the eye are: 
robust; every feature is upon the same 
scale, and looks as if come from a superiot 
mould. 

Our artist was more successful with the. 
gentlemen than with the ladies ; among the 
former he gradually established a few aw 
quaintances. Among these was a lame and 
one-eyed old hunter of ostriches and ante 
lopes, who could tell of his exploits in thd 
far-off interior. After an evening spent ad 
his house, he would, accompanied by the 
tieutenant, go to the café of Djeridi, ‘Je 
cercle le mieux fréquenté d’El Aghouat,” 
and. where Aouimer, a handsome youth, 
would play to them on the flute, or 
through the evolutions misnamed dancing; 
the lieutenant gravely smoking his cigarette 
all the while. ‘ 

‘«T leant towards him,”’ the artist. relates, 
“and I said, ‘What are you thinking 
about?’ 

‘« « Nothing,’ he answered. 

‘** What do you think of the night?’ 

‘*¢T think that one gets accustomed to it. 
But, my dear friend, if every night that it 
was hot, and that I have had to be upon 
guard, and I was tolerably comfortable, I 
had thought of any thing, I should hayo 
become too great a philosopher to be a 
soldier.’ ”” 

At length, one by one, the company began 
to depart, and many had fallen asleep. It. 
was half-past three in the morning. 

‘*¢ Let us go to bed,’ said the lieutenant. . 

‘¢¢ Where?’ I inquired. 

‘«« On the square, if you like.” And tak- 
ing each of us a mat from out of Djeridi’s 
coffee-house, we went and finished the night 
sur la place d’armes.” 

The Saharians love their country, with its 
burning sun, cloudless sky, andgsilent ex. 
panse of land bathed in light, just as much 
as the Esquimaux love theirs with five months 
of perpetual darkness. They are, no doubt, 
accustomed to it. It differs from Algiers 
and from Egypt. It is essentially a hot and 
dry country. In Algiersand in Egypt the 
nights are moist, and the soil transpires. In 
the Sahara ‘the soil. is clear, and always the 
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same; there is ever the same contrast of 
white and yellow patches, of rose-colored 
mountains, and of a clear blue in the vast 
expanse beyond; and when the side opposite 
to the setting sun is gilded, the base becomes 
violet, passing intoa leaden hue. But the 
horizon is always clear and distinct. There 
is little or no mirage. 

One of the plices most frequented by our 
artist was the tower on the eastern heights, 
from whence he could enjoy the vision of 
town, gardens, mountains, oasis, and desert, 
undisturbed. At daybreak, seen from that 
favorite spot, the whole country was roseate- 
hued with patches of peach-blossom color. 
The white marabuts in the date groves glit- 
tered in the morning air, and vague sounds 
indicated that here, as elsewhere, all coun- 
tries have a joyful awakening. First came 
flights of gangas (desert grouse), always the 
same advance-guard, followed by the same 
battalions, flying quickly, screaming dis- 
cordantly, and all speeding their way to the 
Ras al Ayun—‘ the head of the springs.” 
In about an hour’s time they return in the 
same order. By that time morning is over, 
and the country has become yellow; the 
town alone remains gray, in the patches of 
dark shadow. At mid-day the pasteboard 
is bent up as if held before.a hot fire, and 
the color-box crackles as if it was burning. 
There are now four hours, ‘‘ d’un calme et 
d’une stupeur incroyables.”” The city sleeps 
below, like a great, dumb mass of a violet 
hue. The oasis beneath is just assilent. It 
is weighed down, as it were, under the pres- 
sure of the sun. The desert at that hour is 
transformed into an obscure plain. The 
only moving things are an occasional caravan, 
the camels coming over the sandy heights 
like a line of black dots, or a column of 
sand that rises suddenly from the plain like 
a tall spire, moves a short distance, turning 
all the time upon itself, and then disappears 
ina thin smoke. The day ie long, and it 
finishes as it began, with roseate hues and an 
amber-colored sky. Doves and sparrows 
begin to Bing in the groves, human beings 
show themselves upon the terraces of the 
houses, the sound of camels and horses is 
heard, the Desert assumes the aspect of a 
great golden plate, the sun goes down behind 
violet mountains, and night comes on. 

It is not to be supposed that. a European 
can brave with impunity what.a native can- 
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not do. ‘ Ifa man exposes himself where an 
hyperborean flinches, epileptic fits pay his 
imprudence; if a traveller thinks he can 
spend days contemplating the changes of 
color in a Saharian desert, he will soon find 
out his mistake. At first our artist began 
to be inconvenienced by what he considered 
to bea kind of inebriety, produced by toc 
much light. Itseemed as if the amount of 
light that he had absorbed would not leave 
him; if he closed his eyes, hesaw nothing 
but flames of fire; if he-went to sleep, his 
brain was all alight with meteors flitting 
across it. A crisis was approaching; and 
the next day, while painting away at his 


usual spot, every thing began to look blue, 
and then he saw nothing at all. He waited 
patiently for a quarter of an hour, his eyes 
closed, to recover himself, and when he re- 
opened them, he could just see enough to 
creep back to his house, where he was laid up 
with a severe illness. It is only wonderful 
that he was not struck down witha brain 
fever ; and, with no one near him, it is diffe 
cult tosay what might not have been the 
consequences. As it was, he was let off 
lightly. 

Sickness gave lim time now to describe his 
apartment. The scenery was more limited, 
but not less peculiar than that of the open 
air. The walls were clothed with flies from 
top to bottom.. The mice ran about perfectly 
unconcerned. House-lizards, which he calls 
tarentes, ran about with little playful shrieks, 
something like the mice, but softer, while 
rarer snakes uttered more sinister noises. 
The lizards were flat, yellowish, viscous-look- 
ing creatures, with triangular heads and clear 
eyes; thesnakes werealso yellow, with black 
bands and spots like curved horns, whence 
their name guern-ghazel (horns of gazelles). 
At night time the room was full of bats. 

In the midst of his sickness, the sad feeling 
oppressed our artist that he had suffered so 
much and done nothing. The one-eyed 
hunter ; Ya-Hia, a perfumed, taciturn Arab, 
divested of prejudices; a little Jew ; one or 
two good-for-nothing fellows, picked up in 
the streets, and brought in by force, were 
all the persons whom he had got to sit. No 
amount of money would tempt either men 
or women to allow their beauty to be trane 
ferred to paper or pasteboard. Worse than 
all, his anxiety to get croguis had been 
attributed to other motives, and he had be- 
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come suspected by all the husbands in the 
city. * 

When he had somewhat recovered his 
health, he wisely changed his habits ; and as 
he could not stay at home and sleep all day 
in company with his flies, his mice, his lizards, 
and his snakes, he took walks in the gardens, 
and at times slept under the shadow of a fig- 
tree. But the interest of the place was gone. 
He could get no more sketches, and he pre- 
pared to start for Ain Mahdy. His depar- 
ture was not effected, however, without an 
unpleasant incident. He was robbed of all 
his money by his Arab servant, and it was 
only through the exertions of his friend the 
lieutenant that he obtained a small portion 
of it back, and the punishment of the delin- 
quent. 

The good lieutenant aecompanied the 
artist also on his last excursion. They took 
with them Aouimer, the flute-player, and 
Ben Ameur, a big, sleepy Arab, and at 
starting they pressed a boy into their ser- 
vice, because he knew the road. A nighton 
the desert, and a cavalcade of the nomade 
tribe of Arba, whose young chief saved him- 
self from the unpleasantness of having to 
return the salutation of infidels by making 
his horse restive, and they arrived at Tadje- 
mout. It was @ poor town, ruined by the 
siege it had undergone; burnt, arid, deso- 
late, and apparently invaded by the solitude 
of the desert. They were received at the 
house of the Kaid, and the inhabitants of 
the town crowded so to see the strangers, 
that a poor swallow that had to feed six 
young ones immediately over the divan, 
could not make its way in and: out without 
the chief calling out each time, Balek make 
way !—a consideration for the comfort of 
the bird which, unfortunately, did not extend 
itself to the visitors. 

The rivulet, to which Tadjemout owes its 
existence loses itself in the sands, like its 
congener at El Aghouat. A tolerablestream 
in winter, its bed becomes almost dry in 
summer. Ascending to the heights occupied 
by the ruinous Kasbah, or acropolis, our 
artist saw before him the same gardens and 
groves, the same horizon of naked, burnt, 
stony rocks, backed by yellow or ash-colored 
mountains, the same green islands of gar- 
dens and groves, the same mass of houses 
huddled in a heap, stupefied, crushed, be- 
neath a mid-day sun as at El Aghouat.. The 
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only thing that: resists these tremendous 
heats, which dry up the rivers and springs, 
and give to few the time to grow old, is the 
green color of the foliage—a green for which 
our artist could find no correet expression on 
his palette—and the dark emerald contrast 
of which, with all around, is rendered the 
more striking from the trees growing out of 
a naked soil. These gardens, dried up at 
the foot, and so green at the tops, constitute 
the wealth and the joy of Tadjemout. 

After breakfasting at Tadjemout, the party 
crossed a level, stony plain to dine at Ain 
Mahdy. A well-trod pathway communi- 
cated directly from the one town to the other. 
It was El Aghouat and Tadjemout over again 
—a solitary city, massive, crushed, swelling 
up gently in the centre, of a brown color, 
marked by two lighter points near its heart. 
Without was 2 wall of solid masonry, the 
gardens being also inclosed within a lesser 
wall; and a very lofty and imposing gate- 
way led the way to the heart of the city. 

Ain Mahdy is a holy place, and it differs 
in aspect from other desert towns. Some of 
its streets were wide, tolerably paved, and 
clean. Moorish buildings recalled the 
mosques and places of more favored coun- 
tries, and the shrine of the Marabut Tedjini 
had special claims to admiration. The 
whole place reminded our artist of Avignon, 
not so much in the aspect of things as in the 
sense of a grave, austere sanctity, its feudal 
character of abbey and fortress united, 
This holy city of the Sahara has no river; 
it has only the source whence it derives its 
name, and the site of which is marked by a 
pile of white masonry, placed between the 
town and the mountain. The waters are 
brought to. a reservoir at the Bab-el-Sakia, 
and, in the same manner as at El Aghouat, 
distributed to the gardens by a fanctionary, — 
who regulates the said distribution by means 
of an hour-glass of sand. Abd-el-Kader be- 
sieged Ain Mahdy for nine long months, but 
it was so bravely defended by Tedjini that he 
only gained possession by strategy. Its mas- 
sive ramparts are still in perfect keeping, and 
in this respect as well as in many others, it 
presents a vast difference over the fallen, 
ruinous cities of El Aghouatand Tadjemout. 
Our artist refrained, with exceeding good 
taste, from endeavoring to. visit the interior. 
of the mosques. “*To penetrate further 
than is permitted into the life of the Arab, 
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is,’’ he justly remarks, ‘‘a mistaken curios- 
ity.’’ They are a people who are to be con- 
templated from the distances that are under- 
stood; the men closely, the women from 
afar; the bed-room and the mosque dre 
neither to be seen, or described, or painted. 
To this we may add that a very common 
error obtains among travellers—that of 
treating Arabs and Turks, if not as semi- 
savages, at least as persons to whom the 
courtesies of society are unknown. There 
are, on the contrary, no people, with all 
their peculiarities of dress, manners, and 
religion, who are more sensitive on the score 
of conventional politeness; they are per- 
fectly aware of what is due to themselves 
and to their visitors, and for the latter to 
withhold from them what they would freely 
grant to Europeans under the same circum- 
stances, is at once rude, impolitic, and cal- 
culated to lower them in the estimation of 
all present... A serious injury is, indeed, 
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often inflicted upon national interests in the’ 


East by persons who, as ignorant of the 
character, feslings, and customs of Orientals 
as they are of their language, assume airs of 
arrogant superiority which would not be 
tolerated in any country of Europe. 

Two days of the austerity of the holy city 
in the Sahara satisfied our author’s curiosity 
—no doubt his means of obtaining sketches 
in a stronghold of Mussulman prejudices 
were even fewer than at El Aghouat—so 
he returned to the latter city, from whence 
his last letter, dated in the dog days, repre- 
sents him as filled with one sole idea, which 
sat upon him like a nightmare, and which it 
was in vain to endeavor to drive away—it 
was the idea of a great bowl or pailful of 
clear, frech, cold water to drive away the 
thirst which had taken possession of him, 
and held the mastery over all his thoughts 
and all his occupations ! 





Tue Victror1a Bripce.—This bridge, which 
‘we need hardly say crosses the St. Lawrence a 
short way above Montreal, will be one of the 
grand wonders of the wonders of the world. It 
was commenced in July, 1854, and is under con- 
tract to be completed in 1860. The total esti- 
mated cost was originally about 7,000,000 dol- 
lars; but recently the plans have been amended 
so as to reduce it to a little over 6,000,000 dol- 
lars. The extreme length of.the bridge, includ- 
ing the abutment at each side, will be 7000 feet, 
or rather more than a mile and a quarter. 
There will be twenty-six piers of solid masonry 
supporting the iron superstructure of the bridge. 
The centre span will be 350 feet, and the other 
spans each 242 feet wide. The height of the 
centre of the bridge is. to be 60 feet above the 


level of the water. The weight of iron in the P 


tubes will be 8000 tons, and the contents of the 
masonry, 30,000,000 cubic feet, when the whole 
structure is finished. The famous Britannia 
Tubular Suspension Bridge crossing the Menai 
Strait, and now one of the curiosities of the 
world, will scarcely be a circumstance to it. 
Including the embankments at. each side, the 
total length of the bridge from river bank to 
river bank will be 10,274 feet, or nearly two 
miles. The abutment of the bridge at which 
the landing from the steamers was made, is 
nearly completed. It consists of an immense 
mass of masonry, of such apparent strength as 
to strike the beholder with the impression that it 
is capable of resisting any possible amount of 
pressure by the* heavy piles of ice that come 
down the St. Lawrence. Experience alone, 
however, can fully test its capabilities in this 
respect. Nine piers of the bridge are now com- 
aa but as yet unconnected by any roadway. 

ey present a plain surface on the two sides 





and lower end; the side facing the current being 
of a wedge shape, in order to break and turn 
aside the blocks of ice, to provide against whose 
destructive power has been the great engineer- 
ing difficulty of the enterprise—WVewspaper 
Correspondent. 





Car VENTILATOR.—The Rutton car ventilator 
is an invention in which the fresh pure air is 
caught by a projecting box or cap on the centre, 
of the roof, and conveyed down a passage on 
the inside of the car through the floor to a 
shallow tank beneath. - werd out here, it 
deposits its cinders, and to a considerable 
degree its smoke and dust, after which it rises 


through the stove, which is constructed on the © 


rinciple of a hot-air furnace, and is projected 
in every direction from the top of the stove into 
the car. The opening for its escape again from 
the interior to the open air is near the floor, 
and the current of warm foul air is conveyed 
under the entire length of the car, completely 
protecting the feet of the passengers from the 
influence of the external cold. Having com- 
pleted this circuit, it is carried up through 
suitable passages and allowed to escape from a 
cap on the top. These ejecting caps are at each 
end of the car, to allow of running in each 
direction, and are closed by tight self-acting 
valves, opening outward. Thecurrent, induced 
by rapid motion through the air, closes the 
valve on the forward and opens that on the 
hinder one, and each valve is so balanced by a 
short loaded lever or tumbling bob that the 
weight tends equally to hold either open or 
closed. Whichever position the valves may 
assume in the most rapid motion will be main- 
tained until the motion is reversed. 
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SUNFLOWER CULTURE AS A> PREVEN- 
TIVE OF THE FEVER AND AGUE. 


Unper this head Lieut. Maury has an in- 
teresting letter to the Rural New Yorker, 
April 4th, in which he gives the results of 
an experiment made by him last year with 
the cultivation of sunflowers as a preventive 
of ague and fever. He says: 


‘¢ The dwelling of the Superintendent is ad- 
joining the Observatory, which is situated on 
a hill on the left bank of the Potomac, in lati- 
tude 38° 39’ 53”. It is ninety-four feet above 
the low water of ebb tide and about four 
hundred yards from the river. The grounds 
pertaining to it contain -about seventeen 
acres, inclosed by a brick wall on the east, 
south, and west sides, with a picket fence 
on the north. The south wall runs along 
nearly parallel with the river, and 80 
does the west. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, fringed by a single row of sycamores 
of some twenty years’ growth, separates the 
wall from the river. In fact, the river, with 
its marshes at the foot of the hill, encircles 
the grounds of the Observatory half way 
round, viz., from southeast, by way of south, 
to northwest. Thus, you perceive, we are 
in a sort of bend in the river. Most of the 
marshes are just ‘a wash’ at low water, 
parts of them are bare when the tide is out, 
and all-of them in the early summer are 
covered with a rank growth of grass and 
weeds, which begins to decay in August. 
This is the commencement, too, of the sickly 
season, and a few minutes’ walk about the 
pane of the Observatory after sunset has 

en found to bring on upon strangers an 


attack of the ague and fever. The place is 
80 unhealthy that my family are compelled 
to desert it for four or five months every 


ear. Last year they broke up early in 
fay, and did not return till November.” 


Then a process of reasoning like the fol- 
lowing led him to try the experimont : 


“Tf it be the decay of the vegetable mat- 
ter on the marshes that produces thesickness 
on the hill, then the ey must be owing 
to the deleterious effects of some gas, miasm, 
or efluvium that is set free during the de- 
composition ; and, if so, the poisonous mat- 
ter, or the basis of it, whatever it be, must 
have been elaborated during the growth of 
the weeds and set free in their decay. Now, 
if this reasoning be good, why might we 
not, by planting other vegetable matter be- 
tween us and the marshes, and by bringing 
it into vigorous growth just about the time 
that that of the marshes begin to decay, 
bring fresh force of the vegetable kingdom 
again to play upon this poisonous matter, 
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and elaborate it again into vegetable tissue, : 
and so purify the air? 

‘‘ This reasoning,’’ he says, ‘ anna 
plausible enough to justify the trouble and 


expense of experiment, and I was encour- ~- ° 


aged to expect more or less success from it 
in the circumstance that everybody said, 
‘ Plant trees between you and the marshes ; 
they will keep off the chills.’ But, as to 
the trees, it so happens that at the very 
time when the decomposition on the marshes 
is going on most rapidly, the trees, for the 
most part, have stopped their growth to 
prepare for the winter, and, though trees 
might do some good, yet a rank growth of 
something got up for the occasion might do 
more. Hops climb high ; they are good ab- 
Sorberits and of rank growth; but there 
were objections to hops on account of stakes, 
poles, do. I recollected that I had often 
seen sunflowers growing about the cabins in 
the West, and had heard, in explanation, 
that it was‘ healthy’ to have them. This 
was so much more in favor of making the 
experiment with sunflowers. 

‘* Anacre of sunflowers will absorb during 
their growth many thousand gallons of water 
more than are supplied by the rains. They 
are great absorbents. hey are of easy 
cultivation, are more rank than hops; they 
require no poles, and the seedsare very valu-_ 
able. I paid $8a bushel for them. This 
plant, therefore, apparently offered to fulfil 
all the conditions required to satisfy the 
problem; for, if the supposition that the 
ague and fever poison be imparted to the 
atmosphere by the decaying vegetable matter 
in the marshes, and if this poison were set 
free during the process of decay, why should 
not the sunflowers in their rank growth 
absorb it, and again elaborate it into veget- 
able matter, and so fix it, at least for a while, 
and until cold weather? I consulted upon 
this subject with one of the most useful men 
this country ever produced,—the late A. J. 
Downing, of Newburgh,—and he thought 
the idea a good one. 

‘¢ Finally, I resolved to make the experi- 
ment, at the risk of spoiling the looks of a 
beautiful lawn. Accordingly, in the fall of 
1855, the gardener trenched up to the depth 
of two and a half feet a belt about forty-five 
feet broad around the Observatory on the 
marshy side, and from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred B esi from the buildings. 
The conditions of the theory I was about to 
try required rich ground, tall sunflowers, 
andarank growth. Accordin IY, after be- 
ing well manured from the stab e-yard, the 
ground was properly prepared and planted in 
sunflowers last spring. They grew finely. 
The sickly season was expected with more 
than the usual anxiety. Finally it set in, 
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and there was shaking at the President’s 
House and other places, as usual; but for 
the first time since the Observatory was built 
the watchmen about it weathered the sum- 
mer clear of chills and fevers. These men, 
being most exposed to the night air, suffer 
most, and heretofore two or three relays of 
them would be attacked during the season ; 
for as one falls sick another is employed in 
his place, who, in turn, being attacked, 
would in like manner give way for a fresh 
hand. And last year attacks of ague and 
fever were more hen usually prevalent in 
the neighboring parts of the city. 

‘¢ Here is encouragement, not discovery or 
proof, but it is worth further trial, at any 
rate. Accordingly the gardener is making 
ready to try the experiment again this year, 
but with variations. The seeds are not to 
be planted quite as early as in the first in- 
stance, and, in the next place, there are to 





be two plantings, so that the last crop may: 
be caught by the frost while yet: the plants 
are flowering, and therefore in full and vigor- 
ous growth during the season of active 
ee | in the marshes. 

‘* Suppose the fact should be established 
that a odes of sunflowers between the dwel- 
lings of farmers and the ponds or marshes 
and standing pools would generally kee 
ague and fever away, the discovery that suc 
a simple contrivance would constitute an im- 
passable barrier to ‘ the pestilence that walk- 
eth in darkness’ would be an achievement 
worth recording.” 


Lieut. M. adds, in a postscript, that after 
writing the foregoing he had a conversation 
with Mr. Watt, the public gardener, who 
informs him that many years ago similar 
experiments were made in France, with like 
success.——National Intelligencer. 





Gatvanic Action IN THE Earro.—An emi- 
nent London cutler, Mr. Weiss, having observed 
that steel seemed to be much improved when it 
had become rusty in the earth, and provided 
that the rust was not factitiously produced by 
the application of acids, made the experiment 
of burying some razor-blades for nearly three 
years, and the result fully corresponded to his 
expectation. The blades became coated with 
rust, which had the appearance of having 
exuded from within, but not eroded, and the 
quality of the steel was decidedly improved. 
Analogy led to the conclusion that the same 
might hold good with respect to iron, under 
similar circumstances. He accordingly pur- 
chased fifteen tons of the iron with which the 
piles of London bridge had been shod. Each 
shoe consisted of a small inverted pyramid, 
with four straps,-rising from the four sides of 
the base, which embraced and were nailed to 
the pile; the total length, from the point which 
entered the ground to the end of the strap, 
being about sixteen inches, and the weight about 
eight pounds. The pyramidal extremities of the 
shoes were found to be not much corroded, nor 
indeed were the straps; but the latter had be- 
comeextremely and beautifully sonorous. When 
manufactured, the solid points in question were 
convertible into very inferior steel, also the 
bolts; but the straps produced steel of un- 
equalled superiority. 





Action or Heat on Water.—Some remarka- 
ble points in connection with the action of heat 
on water that contains no air, were recently 
referred to by Professor Hunt, in a lecture de- 
livered by him before the Royal Polytechnic 
Society. Arising from this action, as well as 
from the spheroidal condition of the steam gen- 
erated, Prof. H. says we have two very active 
and predisposing causes of boiler explosions. 
Water is frozen by the loss of heat necessary to 





maintain its fluid state; ‘ice formed during agi 
tation contains no air bubbles, but under ordi- 
nary circumstances the upper portion is filled 
with air bubbles in straight lines. It is a re- 
markable fact that water, in the process of con- 
gelation, has the power of rejecting every things 
consequently, all the air the water contains is 
expressed. If the access of air to water which 
contains no air be prevented, it will not boil at 
two hundred and twelve degrees. ‘ In this state 
the thermometer, or the temperature, will in- 
crease to two hundred and thirty, two hundred 
and forty, or even to two hundred and fifty 
degrees; and, advancing to between two hun- 
dred and seventy and two hundred and eighty 
degrees, about these points the whele mass will 
explode with the violence of gunpowder. This 
condition of water is not unfrequently found 
formed in steam boilers, producing explosion. 





Harpenina Caxpizs,—Mr. F. Capiccioni, 
of London, has effected an improvement in the 
manufacture of candles, which is highly com- 
mended. for its practical efficacy. When the 


tallow for making the candles is melted in the ~ 


kettle, about one seven-thousandth of its quan- 
tity by weight of the acetate of lead is added 
and well stirred among the whole for fifteen 
minutes. The heat is then lowered, but the 
tallow is still retained in a liquid state. About 
one thousandth part by weight of turpentine, 
and a little of any of the perfumed resins, are 


then thrown in and well stirred until the whole — 


are thoroughly ixftorporated together; this re 
quires about two hours, one hour for stirring, 
and one hour of rest for the uncombined im- 
purities to settle to the bottom. The acetate 
of lead, it is said, has the tendency to make the 
tallow hard, and the composition: is much 
superior for candles than when ordinarily 
treated. 
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